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Chronicle 


Great Britain.—In his address to the House of Com- 
mons on the finance bill, Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win took occasion to review in detail his work towards 
the funding of Great Britain’s debt to 
the United States. The debt agree- 
ment, Mr. Baldwin stated, would pave 
the way for a more complete understanding between the 
two peoples in the future and serve to make America more 
willing to “work hand and hand with us wherever any 
work is to be done for the regeneration of the world.” 
Whatever else might be said about the American settle- 
ment, the Premier was convinced of two things: First, 
that as business terms they were fair; second, if the debt 
had not been funded, Great Britain would have been 
liable to interest at five per cent. on the whole outstanding 
sum year after year; and moreover, she would not be a 
bit nearer the date on which she would have been free 
from the obligation of the principal. 


Settlement 


More speculation than surprise was elicited when the 
Bank of England, on July 5, raised its rate of interest 
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not raise the official minimum at this time. Financial 
opinion agrees that the rise is due neither to the political 
situation nor to the stringency of the European market. 
The real reason seems to be that the official rate of inter- 
est should be brought more in accord with the rate cur- 
rent in the United States, since a disparity of one and 
one-half per cent prevailed in the money rate of New 
York and London. As a result of this, the consensus of 
Lombard Street opinion declares, th:at during the Ameri- 
can period of active trade, large amounts of floating capi- 
tal were transferred from London to New York, in order 
to command the higher rate. 


The unofficial strike of dock-workers has extended so 
far that according to estimate 30,000 men are involved, of 
whom 14,000 are in London. The spread of the strike 
was not checked by the call of the 
union leaders to return to work, nor 
the warning that since the walkout is 
unauthorized, union-support and strike-pay would be re- 
fused the strikers. The leaders declare that the strike 
is mainly the work of younger men, and that most of the 
insurgents are casual workers lately employed on a three- 
day-a-week average. Though some inconvenience has been 
caused by the strike, due to the delay in handling perish- 
able food-supplies, it has been officially announced that 
there is no danger to London’s food supply, even though 
the strike should last a week or two longer. 


London 
Dock Strike 


Ireland.—Prior to his departure from London, where 
he has been holding conversations with the imperial 
authorities regarding Irish affairs, Timothy Healy, Gov- 
ernor General of the Irish Free State, 
declared, in an interview with the 
Daily Express, that Ireland today is 
as tranquil as Great Britain. Despite the internal assults 
that have been made upon it, the Free State is now 
definitely established, Mr. Healy asserted, and is striving 
to release the political prisoners as rapidly as possible 
without exposing the public to the danger of renewed dis- 
orders. There were 10,000 such prisoners, and they are 
being liberated at the steady rate of 300 a week. The 
Governor Ger.zral denounced the Belfast authorities for 
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holding interned more than 400 Free State sympathizers, 
many of whom had been arrested in order that the public 
offices they held under the Imperial Government might 
be given to nominees of the new Government. He also 
complained of the continued refusal of the Northern Gov- 
ernment to appoint a boundary commissioner to co- 
operate with the Great Britain and Free State represen- 
tatives in determining the boundary line between North 
and South. 


The criticisms of Mr. Healy have stirred the Unionists 
to indignation, and have drawn forth a reply from Sir 
James Craig, the Ulster Premier. When questioned by a 
representative of the Daily Express, 
Sir James declared that though he did 
not think it proper to enter into con- 
troversy on the matters referred to, he would say this: 


Reply of 
Sir James Craig 


Ulster has now reached a stage of peace and prosperity, and 
woe betide any man, no matter what his position, who directly 
or indirectly, by recrimination or by calling to mind old disputes, 
stirs up any trouble and creates once more a state of chaos. 

The Belfast correspondent of the Daily Express, re- 
ferring to Mr. Healy’s strictures on the boundary dispute, 
declares that Premier Craig, backed by a majority of 
the Ulster Government, was not a party to the boundary- 
commission agreement, and cannot, therefore, be accused 
of bad faith in that regard. The correspondent adds that 
the Premier has stated more than once in the Northern 
Parliament that he did not propose to appoint a represen- 
tative to serve on such a commission. 


In the Irish election campaign, which began this week, 
the Free State leaders predict a decisive victory at the 
polls. They have presented a clearly defined program of 
reconstruction, but insist that such a 
program cannot be carried out without 
financial stability. Unless the menace 
of armed Republicanism be dispelled at the forthcoming 
elections, and the pacification of Southern Ireland be per- 
manent, the Government cannot have good credit, nor be 
able to float the large loan that is required to meet the 
deficit of nearly £20,000,000 in the 1923-1924 budget. 
The Republicans have thus far presented no full state- 
ment of their policies. Their attitude towards the coming 
election, as issued by Mr. de Valera’s publicity depart- 
ment, contains the following : 

The people will not be called upon to decide between the 
Republic and the Free State at the coming election. That ques- 
tion can only become an issue when England removes the threat 
of war which she holds over our people and pledges herself to 
abide by the free choice of the people of the whole of Ireland. 

The Government of the Republic as such is not going to 
issue any decree with regard to these elections. Whether or 
not there will be official Republican candidates is not for the 
Government, but for the political party to decide. It is 


Election 


Platforms 


possible that the political party, Sinn Fein, may decide to put 
forward, say, one candidate in each constituency, so that the 
people may have an opportunity of demonstrating to the whole 
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world what their choice would have been if England’s threat had 
been removed. If elected, all such candidates would, of course, 
refuse to take any oath of allegiance to a foreign king. 


Japan.—The Japanese Navy Department has definitely 
instructed its Attaches to approach America and Great 
Britain in regard to a proposal for a three-power-naval- 

armament agreement, pending the rati- 


P ed : 
Meet Pos fication by France of the five-power 
treaty signed at the Washington Con- 
ference. A discussion of this project took place in the 


Japanese press several months ago, so that the proposal 
causes no surprise. The reasons for the proposed new 
pact, according to the Japanese Admiralty, arise from the 
heavy expenditure involved in maintaining warships 
destined to be scrapped in accordance with the Washing- 
ton agreement, as well as the inconvenience caused in for- 
mulating naval estimates. The suggestion is not viewed 
favorably by American naval circles, which declare that 
such a project would defeat its own purpose, since the 
elimination of France from the subscribing powers might 
be accepted by that country as an excuse for embarking 
on a more comprehensive construction program. At the 
time the instructions were given to its attachés, the Tokio 
Government, was apparently not aware of the progress 
being made in Paris towards obtaining ratification of the 
Washington treaty which has been accepted by the Cham- 
bers. 


The Ruhr.—Following close upon the outrage at 
Duisburg, which was recorded in last week’s AMERICA, 
Pope Pius XI addressed a message to Mgr. Pacelli, Nuncio 
to Bavaria, charging the Nuncio to 
make vigorous protests against such 
acts. The message to the Nuncio says: 


The Pope’s 
Second Note 


While the Holy Father by his previous letter endeavored to 
induce the powers to effect a friendly understanding and asked 
abandonment of everything that might prevent it, he learns with 
profound regret the acts of sabotage being committed and also 
other crimes in the occupied territories under the guise of passive 


resistance. 
The Holy Father instructs your Excellency to act with energy 


asking the German Government to condemn, once and for all this 
criminal resistance, as the Holy Father condemns it. 

This letter is looked upon in political circles in Italy 
as an expression of desire on the part of the Holy Father 
to stress his impartiality in the Ruhr dispute, and to have 
been prompted by France’s misinterpretation and disap- 
proval of his first letter, in which he had advised evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr. The Papal Nuncio upon receipt of the 
Pope’s message, hastened at once to Berlin. There fol- 
lowed several days of conference between Herr Cuno and 
Mgr. Pacelli. As a result it is reported that the Cuno 
Government will disavow acts of sabotage and violence 
in the Ruhr district, and sternly warn against such actions 
hereafter. In a recent speech, quoted fully in AMERICA 
for July 7, Chancellor Cuno had already said: “Bear in 
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mind that rash acts will not bring about a solution of the 
conflict.”” In some circles, however, the belief is expressed 
that the words of the Chancellor will have little effect, 
and that violence will continue. 


The long awaited reply of France to the British 
memorandum on reparations was presented to Foreign 
Secretary Curzon, on the afternoon of July 3. Count de 
Saint-Aulaire, the French ambassador, 


Curzon Meets , : ; 
Foreign who had received instructions to com- 
Ambassadors municate orally the views of his 


country, talked long and earnestly with Lord Curzon on 
the various phases of the Ruhr question, but it was felt 
in London that the French ambassador failed to define in 
specific terms France’s exact position on some of the 
points raised in Lord Curzon’s recent questionnaire, and 
so France’s reply was deemed “ unsatisfactory and in- 
conclusive.” It was admitted, however, that the way was 
left open for further discussion. Just before Count de 
Saint-Aulaire’s conversation with Lord Curzon, Baron 
Moncheur, the Belgian ambassador, had a long talk with 
the British foreign secretary. Belgium was shown to be 
practically at one with France on the principal issues of 
the controversy. Great Britain evinced some disappoint- 
ment at what she considered a stubborn attitude and in 
some quarters suggestions of independent action by 
Great Britain were put forth. However, one British 
official was quoted as saying that “an effective solution 
of the problem can be found only in the united action of 
all the Allies. If we acted separately what assurance 
could we give Germany that she would be safe from 
interference by France?” The hint of separate action by 
Great Britain was received in France with vigorous pro- 
test. The British reaction to the protest was the statement 
in the British press to the effect that since France had 
been following an independent policy for some months, 
the British should be free to do the same, if they judged 
that it was for their best interests. On the day following 
a Cabinet council was held in which the result of the 
“ conversations” with the French and Belgian ambas- 
sadors were considered. The meeting was a prolonged 
one. Upon its conclusion the impression prevailed that 
the situation was “ both difficult and delicate.” 


Further parleys in London followed, as the French, 
3elgian and Italian ambassadors again met Lord Curzon 
The Italian ambassador exposed Italy’s position 


in turn. 
; as outlined in another place in the 
eee present issue of AMErRIcA. The nature 


of the second conversation of the 
3elgian ambassador and Curzon was not made known, 
but reports from London state that Belgium finds herself 
in a difficult pass. The Belgians desire to be on terms of 
friendship with France and are no less desirous of keeping 
their friendship with England. Belgium would like to be 
the mediator for cordiality of understanding between 
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Great Britain and France. The crux of the difficulty 
remains in the question of passive resistance. As the 
conversation with the French ambassador for the second 
time was likewise secret and not yet made public, the out- 
come of the question still hangs in the balance. Pessimism 
is reflected in one quarter, optimism in another. 


Premier Poincaré seems to have two obsessions, first, 
his conviction that Germany freed from restraint of the 
occupied Ruhr would not pay reparations, second, his 
opinion that all the European Allies of 
France would look upon the evacu- 
ation of the Ruhr as a French admis- 
sion of failure to carry through the Ruhr fight to victory. 
His present position, while he remains in this frame of 
mind, is plain and adamant. It has been already clearly 
stated in these pages. In the present acute situation, the 
New York Times, again puts it before us: 


French Stand 
Unshaken 


First—Berlin’s support of Ruhr resistance must cease before 
France will treat with Germany. Second—The Ruhr will be occu- 
pied by civilian authorities with only the troops they need for safety 
until reparations have been paid. Third—France demands 26,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, the actual cost of her expenditures for repara- 
tions plus what she must pay England and America. 

Hints of separate negotiations between Germany and 
Great Britain do not seem to affect Premier Poincaré 
much. Such measures would still leave the Ruhr occu- 
pied, and Germany economically disturbed. He is of the 
opinion that England should accept the French proposals 
for cessation of Ruhr resistance, and should advise Ger- 
many to accept them. Regardless of what England does 
or does not do, M. Poincaré believes that Germany’s cap- 
itulation will come eventually. When it comes, then. 
according to Premier Poincaré, France will be in a better 
position than she would be now by withdrawing from the 
Ruhr to obtain British cooperation in trusting to Ger- 
many’s good faith. 

Upon Prime Minister Baldwin’s announcement that he 
no longer stands by Bonar Law’s plan of January last, 
Paris charges London with having no reparation plan. If 
there is a plan it is a selfish one. London’s similar accu- 
sation of the French plan as a selfish one meets with this 
reply from the Matin: 

England has a great economic and political plan. Economically 
she wishes to get from Germany the total annuities she must pay 
to America. Besides, she wishes to recover part of her credit on 
France, not by increasing the German debt, but by taking part 
of our 26,000,000,000 marks, indispensable for the devastated region. 
We are not sure she does not want several billions for what she 
calls her devastated regions; that is her idea. The commercial 
plan of economic collaboration with Germany worked out at Lon- 
don by Mr. McKenna completes her economic claims. 

From the political point of view, she seeks to prevent France, 
whose influence on the Continent she fears, from making Germany 
capitulate all alone, that is, to achieve a victory over Germany for 
which England can claim no credit. 

If there is equivocation in the situation it comes not from 
France but from England, which dares not publish this plan for 
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exploitation of the results of the war, which plan is a monument 
of egoism. 


On July 6, before the Chamber of Deputies, Premier 
Poincaré replied to British and Vatican efforts towards 
evacuation of the Ruhr. He declared that no power, 
temporal or spiritual, could swerve 
France from her enforcement of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Only one nation 
on earth could get France out of the Ruhr, and that nation 
was Germany. She could do this by paying the repara- 
tions bill. A vote of confidence, 388 to 190, followed the 
Premier’s speech. When some deputies demanded that 
because of the Pope’s letter advising French evacuation 
of the Ruhr, the French ambassador to the Vatican 
should be withdrawn, M. Poincaré refused the de- 
mand and said that the Pope should be forgiven for his 
error, as his motives and intentions were good. The 
Premier disclosed the fact that the French ambassador to 
the Vatican knew of the Pope’s letter before it was pub- 
lished, and had protested. According to M. Poincaré the 
Pope’s second letter to the Papal representative at 
Munich, proved that France was right. What is felt to 
be France’s official reply to the Pope breathes insistence 
and resistance, and is as follows, in the words of M. 
Poincare’s speech: 

The idea which inspired this letter was like that of certain of 
our Allies, and if this idea is not our idea, and even if we consider 
it inopportune and regrettable, it is our duty to examine it with 
as much coolness as if it came from another Government. As far 
as France is concerned it goes without saying that the advice 
which the Pope thought he ought to give us is without force and 
leaves entire liberty to the Faithful. To leave to the Popes all the 
City of God but to see that they do not venture beyond its walls— 
such was always the policy of the Kings of France. The revolu- 
tion in proclaiming the separation of Church and State crowned 
this policy. The Republic of the twentieth century will not de- 
stroy these pages of our history. 

It doesn’t seem reasonable to suppress our embassy at the Vati- 
can because the Pope shows interest in something which interests 
everybody else in the world. The maintenance of an embassy in 
a capital is not a recompense for services rendered to France by 
that nation. 

The only thing for us to do today is to remain firm in our 
position as if nothing had happened. Catholics will obey the 
authority of the Pope in the domain of religion. The republic 
for its part has the greatest respect for all religions, but the in- 
tervention of any spiritual power in political questions can only 
weaken its religious authority. 

We went into the Ruhr to make Germany keep her engage- 
ments. She resisted. She spills the blood of our soldiers. Let 
her renounce, first of all, this criminal resistance. 


Poincare’s Reply 
to Rome 


At a recent Cabinet Council Premier Mussolini re- 
viewed the foreign situation. He made particular refer- 
ence to the aggravation of the crisis in the Ruhr, claiming 
that the European exchanges made it 
clear that things had reached an 
acute stage. Premier Mussolini said 
that the Pope’s efforts had failed to modify the situation. 
He made it known that Italy was directly participating in 
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diplomatic action, and said that such participation would 
not be withdrawn as long as efforts were directed at a 
complete settlement. The basis must be the London 
memorandum with considerations of reparations and 
inter-Allied debts jointly, the grant of an adequate mora- 
torium to Germany, the fixation of a definite sum and 
reasonable method of payment, providing for serious 
economic guarantees. Abandonment on the part of 
France of her occupation of the Ruhr was insisted on. 
He believed that Germany could have no interest in pro- 
longing passive resistance, as she could not pretend to be 
able to break France, nor could she be under any illusion 
regarding the possibility of obtaining outside assistance. 
Premier Mussolini was emphatic on the necessity of a 
speedy solution of the problem, now retarding the regene- 
ration in Europe. 


Ukraine.—Late news from the East declares that 
at Kharkov, the capital of Soviet Ukraine, a number of 
ecclesiastics, opposing the organization known as the Liv- 
ing Church, have been arrested. Other 
opponents of this same Living Church 
have ‘een arrested in the provinces. 
The Living Church is the bolshevized Orthodox Church. 
That body has made matters increasingly difficult for the 
people. During the Easter holidays the orthodox popu- 
lation of Kharkov was left entirely without priests in 
whom they could put any confidence. In all Kharkov 
there are but two priests of the old Orthodox Church. 
The inhabitants who are most set against the bolshevist 
Living Church are deprived of opportunities of receiving 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, and 
their children remain unbaptized. Among the working 
people, particularly, there is resentment at this state 
of affairs. On Good Friday (Russian calendar) a dele- 
gation of workmen, gathered from the railway workshops 
and the largest factory in Kharkov voiced their protest 
to Piotrowski, president of the Weik. The delegation 
demanded to know why their priests had been arrested, 
and why the authorities had closed and sealed a number 
of the Kharkov churches during the last weeks of Lent. 
Piotrowski was given seven days in which to answer. His 
reply was that the priests were arrested on a charge of 
revolution, which had been laid upon them from a reliable 
quarter, which is taken to mean members of the Living 
Church. However, the rumor spread that on a certain 
day in April the priests were to be released. A large 
crowd gathered in front of the prison to welcome the 
liberated priests. The militia was ordered out to dis- 
perse the crowds, but the crowds surged back. Attempts 
to break up the mob were then tried by firing into the air. 
The crowd was finally cleared away only after great diffi- 
culty by infantry and mounted police. It was later learned 
that the authorities had no intention of releasing the 
prisoners. The priests are still in prison under charges 
formulated by the Bolshevist clergy. 


The Bolshevist 
Church 
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AMERICA 


Have You an American Intelligence? 


Francis P. DoNNELLY, S.J. 


trouble with our novels? They are not Nordic 

enough, says Gertrude Atherton. What is the trouble 
with our families? They are not Nordic enough, protests 
Madison Grant. What is the matter with our blood and 
brawn? They are not Nordic enough, cries in alarm 
Lathrop Stoddard. What is the matter with American 
intelligence? It is not Nordic enough, declares Dr. Carl 
C. Brigham with tests and lists and graphs and statistics 
in his recent book, “ A Study of American Intelligence ” 
(Princeton Press, 1923). In Colonial times America was 
“an almost pure Nordic type,” he thinks, completely 
ignoring the facts which O’Brien (“‘ Hidden Phase of 
American History”) has presented. Some ethnologists 
have divided the Caucasians of the world into the Mediter- 
ranean, the Alpine and the Nordic races. Dr. Brigham 
has calculated the percentages of these races to a nicety. 
Turn to page 159 and you will discover that if you are 
a Swede you are 100 per cent Nordic; if a Rumanian, 
100 per cent Alpine; if Portugese, 95 per cent Mediter- 
ranean; if English, you are 80 per cent Nordic and 20 
per cent Mediterranean; if Scotch, you are 85 per cent 
Nordic and 15 per cent Mediterranean; if Irish, you are 
30 per cent Nordic and 70 per cent Mediterranean; if you 
are a Turk in Asia, you are 10 per cent Alpine and 90 per 
cent Mediterranean; if you are an unclassified Turk, you 
are 10 per cent more Alpine and 10 per cent less Mediter- 
ranean. Literary and matrimonial bureaus and all immi- 
gration officers will be provided with these tables ; and then 
novels. Married couples and prospective citizens will 
meet with strict censure and severe condemnation if not 
furnished with the proper racial blend. 

The history of the world, confirmed by the contents of 
the last grave opened in the East, has taught us that 
everything in civilization centered upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Jerusalem and Babylon, Troy, Memphis 
and Thebes, Assyrians, Egyptians, Hittites and Phoeni- 
cians, Crete and Greece and Asia Minor, these are the 
names that history brought before us as empire followed 
empire from glory to the grave. Art and science, law 
and literature, philosophy and religion had their center in 
the great inland Mediterranean sea. Then from the North 
came race after race bent on the conquest of this primitive 
civilization. The first comers were the so called Mediter- 
raneans, Greeks and Latins, who absorbed and modified 
the culture of the aborigines. The next to come were the 


S« the conquering Nordic comes. What is the 


Alpines who followed the same process. Then finally 
came the Nordics. This division leaves out the Celts as 
a distinct group, but Dr. Brigham puts them chiefly in 
the first class, and their earlier descents upon the South 
were in the main prehistoric, according to Greek and Latin 
records. Now, following the history of the world in its 
larger outlines, it has been customary for mankind to 
rank the Mediterraneans first in everything that makes 
for civilization, the Alpines next and the Nordics last. 
Dig up a Nordic grave of 2,000 or even 1,500 years ago, 
and from that test how would the Nordics be measured in 
art, science, literature, religion and civilization? The 
Nordics were practically uncivilized or at least uncultured 
1,500 years ago. 

At this point the Nordic champions enter the lists and 
tell us to change all that and rewrite our history of the 
world, forget the teachings of the past and blot out art, 
science and religion, ignore the ruins and graves of time. 
Dr. Brigham heeds not Burke’s warning about indicting a 
nation. He indicts a race, he indicts history, he indicts 
centuries of evidence. What is the warrant for this 
tremendous indictment? A forty-five minute examination 
of a relatively small number of men in these racial groups, 
men who were tested by certain arbitrarily chosen opera- 
tions, which are in the same arbitrary manner called 
intelligence. “By intelligence,” says “Psychological 
Examining in the United States Army” (p. 573), “we 
mean the ability that manifests itself quantitively in a set 
of consistent scores in all types of examination upon 
which our data are based.” 

It is well to remember this meaning of intelligence, 
because intelligence is a fine word, and when a whole race 
is relatively denied it, most people are prone to consider 
that a large part of Europe is made up of morons or near- 
morons, judging by the specimens found in the draft. 
Colonel Robert Yerkes, editor of “ Psychological Exam- 
ining in the United States Army,” would seem to argue 
that way, when he predicts in the Atlantic for March, 
1923, crowded asylums, if these measurements are disre- 
garded. Intelligence, therefore, means ability to perform 
eight operations called alpha tests, and seven operations, 
devised for those not able to read or not understanding 
English, called beta tests. A few were examined by other 
operations, but these may be neglected here as of no great 
importance in the present discussion. These tests were 
devised to pick out officers from the draft and from the 
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outset the alpha tests were made so difficult that only 5 
per cent would rank A. That fact removes the alarm that 
many have felt that only 5 per cent ranked A. If I make 
a sieve with meshes allowing only certain sizes to pass 
through, I need not be surprised if the sieve sifts out that 
size. 

It has been assumed then that these operations are 
indicative of what we may call army intelligence. Next 
we require a measure; not a measure in its strict sense 
because a mental operation cannot be measured, but a 
scale or standard of reference by which performers may 
be ranked by their order of excellence in these operations. 
For that purpose “one group of individuals, including 
1,047 men born in English speaking countries were exam- 
ined in alpha, re-examined in beta, and, if possible, on the 
Stanford-Binet scale” (Brigham, p. XXV.) This last 
scale is arranged according to mental age so called. Out 
of the above group, 653 men took the Stanford-Binet and 
from the results of that examination, it was proclaimed 
far and wide that the average mental age of the draft was 
thirteen years. Tremendous excitement spread every- 
where. Now, however, the mental testers alarmed in turn 
are reassuring us. “ Unfortunate use of the term!” says 
Dr. Brigham; “ the term really means a score on a par- 
ticular series of tests.” In reality the series included about 
eighty children in California. In the March Aflantic 
Colonel Yerkes, whose lecture in Philadelphia several 
years ago was one of the first proclamations of the startling 
statement, now tells us that the country is over fifteen 
years old mentally, and as the mentally oldest inhabitants 
of the Stanford-Binet world average only sixteen, there is 
no need of building feeble-minded institutions at present 
for most of our citizens. 

It was the startling attribution of this low mental age 
for the whoie country that actuated Dr. S. C. Kohs in 
“ Intelligence Measurement” (Macmillan, 1923, p. 237) 
to offer twenty reasons why the army tests are not likely 
to give accurate results and he advances excellent proofs 
for holding that these tests penalized the weaker man and 
those less experienced in working under such conditions 
as prevailed. He calls attention also to the fact that the 
women of a race should be tested before any conclusions 
are drawn. Dr. Kohs is evidently right about the nature 
of these tests. In the experimental control group of 1,047 
men there was an average of 200 zeros in the eight alpha 
tests. In one test nearly 400 of this group received zero. 
Any operation which produces such results is clearly not 
a normal operation. That part of the “ Psychological 
Examining in the United States Army” which excites 
the most misgivings is the chapter in which by various 
amputations and regressions and elaborate calculations 
these abnormal results are ironed cut to normalcy. 


“ Nordic” intelligence is then the ability to perform 
certain abnormal operations arbitrarily chosen for mili- 
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tary purposes and rated on a very much doctored scale 
drawn from 1,047 men. Professor Carl C. Elberg in the 
“ Americana ” under “ Statistical Method ” tells of a man 
who measured the diameter of a cart wheel with a thirty- 
five-inch yard-stick and then carried out the ratio of the 
circumference with the diameter to eighteen decimal places. 
“No resultant,” says the professor, ‘‘ can be more accurate 
than the least accurate of its constituents.” 


But there is more to this measure. In preparing the 
tests there was a general attempt to eliminate matter 
learned merely in school and to include matter and habitual 
operations acquired, as they must be with that supposition, 
in the subject’s environment. Dr. Brigham is triumphant 
when these tests show that people with fewer years at 
school pass them as well or better than people at school. 
Of course, that is precisely what they were intended to 
show. No one would be surprised if playing marbles or 
baseball had little connection with the hours spent in the 


classroom. 


These tests are always fallacious and unfair when ap- 
plied to other conditions. Apply the mortality rate of 
peace to that of war. Ship the average clothes of America 
to Japan. The most important condition of environment 
and of these tests is language. Colonel Yerkes, who 
repeats with gusto the statement that the Irish of recent 
immigration did not equal the English and Scotch in the 
tests, exclaims confidently in the Atlantic that the language 
condition is the same in their cases. Writers like Dr. 
Kohs (op. cit) and Dr. Monroe (‘‘ Theory of Educa- 
tional Measurements ’’) can scarcely be said to agree with 
him. More than twenty years in the classroom has taught 
me that my own class does not always understand my 
terms although I have been using them often. In thou- 
sands of tests drawn up with the greatest effort for clear- 
ness, I have almost invariably found phrases misunder- 
stood. Dr. Kohs shows how this occurred in individual 
examinations of the disarranged sentence test. Colonel 
Yerkes has evidence enough in his own book on army 
intelligence to make him cautious about asserting identical 
language conditions even in different parts of America. 
I wonder whether Mencken (“‘ The American Language ”’) 
and Dr. P. Joyce (“ English as We Speak It in Ireland ”’) 
would agree with Colonel Yerkes. 

It is unfair to use these tests except for the class for 
which they were standardized. Binet’s tests produced 
different results in Africa, in China, in Colombia (Vais- 
siere, Psychologie Pedagogique, p. 186), but where condi- 
tions were similar, results were similar. In the army 
test negroes of the North tested different from the South. 
When beta tests were given with verbal instructions, re- 
sults were better. It is quite likely that the results in 
different camps go back to differences in the environment, 
between the industrial city with information broadcasted 
impressively by bulletin and press and the retired country 
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where people live isolated and are not educated by the 
crowd. 


The different results from the performances of foreign 
born and natives, between Mediterranean, Alpines and 
Nordics will be often quoted. A writer in the June, 1923, 
Atlantic, thinks that these figures show that Catholics are 
morons. These foreign countries might standardize an 
operation which would prove Americans morons. Besides 
what has been already urged, it should be noted that in 
the case of the foreign born the numbers in most cases 
were small, ranging from 4,000 Italians to 140 from 
Sweden, Holland and Belgium. The numbers from Eng- 
land were 411, from Scotland 146, from Ireland 658. To 
go from large numbers to small or from small to large 
is a process likely to be erroneous in the logic of statistics. 
The beta tests were easier and the inhabitants of Ireland 
had the alpha tests in larger numbers than any other 
Nordics except England and Scotland. 

The English and Scotch groups were superior groups. 
Colonel Yerkes in “ Psychological Examining” (p. 696) 
says, “ The percentage of men from England and Scotland 
who took alpha is even higher than the percentage of the 
whole draft.” Is it remarkable that a superior group 
should come out superior? Apply the mortality rates of 
European countries from 1914 to 1918 to America, and 
insurance companies would close up shop. 

The most clear and convincing proof that all of Dr. 
Brigham’s special pleading amounts to nothing is found in 
the fact that residence in the country of foreign born 
makes them pass these tests better year by year. Dr. 
Brigham (p. 88) quoting the army intelligence figures 
admits “the remarkable fact, viz, a steady increase in 
the average scores with increasing years of residence.” 
Therefore, we should conclude by all the rules of statis- 
tics and logic that increasing years of residence is the 
cause of improvement. Not so, says Dr. Brigham. It is 
a steadily increasing level of intelligence. Could prejudice 
go further? Dr. Brigham fondly imagines that beta tests 
entirely eliminate language. The experience of the army 
examinations should conclusively prove the opposite, even 
if common sense did not tell us that gestures and pan- 
tomime are a language and one harder to understand and 
less able to fix attention than spoken language. In one 
case the negroes fell asleep while the examiner was ges- 
ticulating. If Dr. Brigham is right about beta tests 
eliminating language difficulties, then the universal 
language question is solved, and Esperanto and its sister 
inventions may retire from the scene. 

It is evident then that Dr. Brigham’s “ American and 
Nordic Intelligence ” is ability to perform a dozen or more 
probably abnormal operations, arbitrarily devised for army 
purposes, involving necessarily the education of a certain, 
definite environment, demanding language, and applied 
to a relatively small number. Can Dr. Brigham upset 
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the verdict of history by a forty-five minute test in such 
operations and rate ‘‘ Nordic intelligence ” supreme? Even 
if he could, one might ask, what of it? America would 
rather see all Americans score A in ten operations stand- 
ardized some time ago on Mount Sinai. 


France’s Religious Policy 
FRANCOIS VEUILLOT 


NLY recently a debate took place in the French 

Chamber that was attended with a certain anxiety, 
and which, in view of the elections of the coming year, will 
have a serious repercussion. Speaking broadly, the 
Deputies may be divided up into two large factions, that 
might be defined roughly in these two terms: The Na- 
tional bloc and the bloc of the Left. The first of these, 
which exceeds 400 members in an assembly of slightly 
more than 600, represents the coalition of Conservatives, 
moderate Republicans and the saner Radicals, who gained 
the victory at the elections of 1919. The second bloc is 
composed of hard-shell Radicals still faithful to the 
formularies of anti-clericalism—who might also be called 
Radical-Socialists—the Socialists properly so called, and 
the Communists of the true Moscow doctrine. 

But, in addition, these two general groupings have 
within themselves various subdivisions and nuances, that 
need to be pointed out, if one is to understand properly 
the political and parliamentary situation. In the first place, 
the National bloc does not unite integrally all the opposi- 
tion to the bloc of the Left; nor does this later envisage 
absolutely the adversaries of the former. 

At both extremities in the Palais Bourbon there are 
found independent and aloof fractions, whose votes might 
on occasion coincide with those of their neighbors, but 
who are, for all that, repudiated by the same neighbors in 
the mass. On the extreme Right are the Royalists, and 
certain Conservatives who usually make common cause 
with them; at the extreme Left there are the Communists. 
However, these two little flocks amount to no more than 
a handful of individuals, scarcely affecting the combined 
assembly. 

Matters being thus, it might be supposed that the Gov- 
ernment counts on the support of the National bloc, and 
that the bloc of the Left confines itself to the opposition. 
But that is not the case, and for a great many reasons; 
some of them international in character, others of a 
domestic nature. 

To touch first on the international viewpoint. It may 
be said that in the domain of foreign policy the Radicals, 
being themselves somewhat advanced, are pretty nearly in 
agreement with the National bloc. They may not be so 
heart and soul, since it can hardly be pleasant to them to 
support a Ministry which does not reflect all their ideas. 
But in grave matters, such as, for instance, the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, they have given their vote to M. Poin- 
caré. 
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As to domestic policies, there are certain profound 
affinities between the Radical-Socialists and the more 
moderate Radicals, who in 1919 allied themselves with 
the moderate men; just as there is between the Conserva- 
tives and the Catholics. And these are affinities which 
both time and circumstances have made more imperious 
and more marked. Four years ago one of the motives 
determining the formation of the National bloc was the 
fear of Bolshevism, which was then a menace, or appeared 
to be about to become so. Today that apprehension has ab- 
solutely passed, and the country at present is very littic 
susceptible to the infiltrations of this madness. Hence, 
an understanding, becoming more apparent and more in- 
timate, between the bloc of the Left and the Left fraction 
of the National bloc. There may be, as certain parlia- 
mentarians and journels have recognized for some time, 
need for a resorting of the groups. In that case there 
would be neither the bloc of the Left nor the National 
bloc ; but one large concentration would be produced, hav- 
ing on one side all the Socialists, and on the other all the 
Catholics and the Moderates, thus constituting a new 
majority. The immediate creation of that majority is 
possible, though not probable. But the possible realization 
of this, in view of the next elections, is by no means out 
of the question. 


And what would be the test, the bond of that concen- 
tration? Nothing less than the eternal religious question! 
Leaving out what might be demanded on the side of right, 
there is no reason why the legislation of the secularist 
State should not be applied liberally and with conciliation. 

M. Briand, in his last Ministry, interested himself 
personally in the diplomatic reconciliation with the Holy 
See, in which the Radicals chose to see an attempt against 
the secularist regime. M. Briand has recently placed him- 
self at the head of a new current, in which no doubt he 
sees the chance of coming back to power. 

But what about M. Poincaré? That is the point to be 
considered. The Premier forced by the insatiable demands 
of foreign policy to make advances to the Radical- 
Socialists—who, moveover, is deeply committed to the 
secularist policy and has little sympathy with religion—is 
there any possibility of his placing himself at the head 
of this new concentration? He has never stated that he 
would; also, on the other hand, he is not known to have 
declared that he would not do so. When he has been 
questioned about his domestic policy, his reply has been: 
Foreign policy general concord in the face of a by no 
means defenseless enemy ! 

The attitude, which if not actually dubious is insuf- 
ficiently clear, has created a growing uneasiness in the 
Chamber, and there has been need for plain speaking. A 
very apposite question was raised by two members of the 
group of the democratic entente, whose 180 supporters, 
with Catholics in the majority, form the right wing of the 
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National bloc. M. Poincaré did not shirk the question, 
and he replied frankly. 

It was a curious sight, and one that might have pro- 
voked amusement were’ the question not so grave. When 
the ministerial speaker took possession of the tribune he 
was applauded by practically the whole Chamber ; all the 
parties, save the extremists, looking to reap some ad- 
vantage from the speech. But, as his argument developed, 
on one side silence damped down all approval, while on 
the other side the applause rose higher and higher in a 
perfect crescendo! 

For the fraction which sank down and down into great 
and still greater silence was the Left; this reassured and 
inspired the Right and the Centre. And M. Poincaré 
showed absolutely the line of cleavage that exists between 
the two blocs. 

Having swept aside the little groups of extremists as 
superfluous, the Premier declared that he would not look 
for his majority either amongst the Socialists, or the 
politicians who fall in line with them. What this amounted 
to was the exclusion of the Radical partisans of the Left, 
and the formal condemnation of their formula and of sec- 
tarianism. 

As to the delicate problem of the secularist laws, M. 
Poincaré declared that they ought to be maintained, but 
that they are also compatible with liberty of conscience 
and religious peace. They have not hindered the diplo- 
matic reconciliation between France “ Catholic in the ma- 
jority ” and the Holy See, nor the establishment of a legal 
statute which at once conforms to the law of the State 
and the rules of the Church. And the Premier went on 
to say that the Pope and the Government are in agreement 
as to the modality of that statute. As to the Congrega- 
tions, the right to dissolve them implies the right also to 
authorize all those who have “wun caractére d’utilité.” 
The Government has sought authorization in favor of the 
missionary Congregations, which will receive Government 
support in the Chamber, reserving the right to recall others 
—and the Premier alluded to the hospital Congregations. 

As to the teaching Congregations, that is a sorrowful 
point, because a special law, one of those secularist laws 
which the Government declares must be preserved, puts 
upon them a special inhibition. But even this law is not 
untouched in two aspects; since it has been declared that 
the State can authorize all the useful Congregations, and 
surely there is no doubt that the teaching Congregations 
are already fully recognized as extremely useful—abroad ! 

The remainder of the discourse calls for no special com- 
ment. A vote closed the debate, at which nearly all the 
Radical-Socialists, with certain of the National bloc who 
are captivated by the Radicals, were in opposition to the 
Ministry. But there were 354 votes in favor, and only 161 
against, when it came to voting for the Prime Minister 
and his policy of national concord and religious appease- 
ment. 
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Justice to the Anthracite Mine Owners 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


HE United States Coal Commission has been re- 

I garded with a good deal of skepticism by many of 

the most earnest students of the coal industry. 
While cheerfully according to the members of the Cum- 
mission a high reputation for sincerity and ability, t):ese 
observers have all along feared that their achievements 
would fall far below the hopes indulged in by the majority 
of the American people. Perhaps the most importart 
task of the Commission, as understood by itself and by 
those directly responsible for its existence, has been to 
ascertain all the important facts about the coal industry. 
Another object has been to prevent the occurrence of 
strikes this year in both the bituminous and the anthracite 
fields. 

In all probability the information gathered by the Com- 
mission will prove of considerable value. Undoubtedly 
the Commission had a good deal to do with bringing about 
an agreement between operators and workers in the 
bituminous regions a few months ago, and there is good 
reason to expect that it will be equally successful in the 
anthracite field a few weeks hence. These are two con- 
siderable achievements which will stand to the credit of 
the Commission. 

Nevertheless, they are not likely to satisfy the niajority 
of those persons who take more than a passing interest 
in the problems of the coal industry. The presentation of 
facts will not of itself solve any of the more troublesome 
problems. Preventing strikes this year will not render 
strikes impossible next year. The greatest and most 
difficult problem is that of reorganizing the whole industry 
in such a way as to provide some guarantee of industrial 
peace, fair wages to the miners, fair returns to the 
operators, and fair prices to the consumers. None of 
these objects will be brought within a measurable degree 
of attainment until methods are found for removing the 
causes of the present outstanding evils. 

The most constructive contribution toward a solution 
of the great problems in the anthracite field has come 
from the representatives of the United Mine Workers. 
Its formal title is: “ Statement to the United States Coal 
Commission on Anthracite Accounting and Finance.” It 
attacks causes, it is fundamental, and it is comprehensive. 
To the probable objection that the mine workers should 
have no particular interest in “ accounting and finance ” 
this reply may be quoted from the “ Statement.” 

The law creating your Commission provides for full investiga- 
tion and report into the causes which induce strikes. We know 
from bitter experience that the main cause is the ever accelerating 
claim of the holders of anthracite securities. For every increase 
in national demand for coal, for every increase in technology 
and productivity, the investor demands full increment, keeping 


prices at the maximum which the traffic will bear, and wages at 
the minimum upon which the miners can be made to exist. There 


is no solution for the economic problem of anthracite until this 
intolerable grip is relaxed; until the public service function of 
the industry is frankly recognized, and until the claims of investors 
are confined to reasonable limits, the standard of living of the 
miners permitted to grow with the productive expansion of 
the country, and the price to the consumer adjusted to these 
two factors. 

We respectfully submit this accounting system and these plans 
of financing as fundamental steps in this direction. 

The document contains eighty-six large pages and is 
divided into three parts. The first section deals with 
accounting systems; the second presents two plans for 
future financing, while the third is composed of official 
exhibits in support of the argument in the two preceding 
parts. The subject matter of part one is rather technical, 
as might be expected, but it is of fundamental importance. 
No less than thirty-six items of cost and investment are 
discussed which afford possibility of inflating values, and, 
therefore, of bringing excessive gains to the investors and 
imposing excessive prices upon the consumers. According 
to the bookkeeping methods of the anthracite coal opera- 
tors, the cost of producing coal per ton in 1920 was $6.31, 
out of which the operators received only 43 cents. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Trade Commission, these figures 
should have been respectively $5.29 and $1.19. The oper- 
ators assert that their mine costs are now $5.74 per ton, 
while the mine workers declare that the figure should pe 
$5.20. These are merely samples of the different financial 
statements which are drawn from different methods of 
accounting. 

Although the second part of the pamphlet is the shortest 
of the three, consisting of only thirteen pages, it is the 
most important in itself and the most interesting to the 
general reader. In it, two plans are presented for the 
financial reorganization of the anthracite coal industry. 
The first deals with the valuation of investments in order 
to prevent exorbitant prices; the second has in view 
buying out the present owners and transferring the coal 
fields and the coal industry to public ownership and man- 
agement. 

The central proposal of the first plan is that future 
returns to investors should be limited to six per cent 
“on their net sacrifice to date.” In other words, it is 
proposed that the industry should be so regulated as to 
yield to all existing investors, whether in coal lands or 
in the mining industry, an average of six per cent on 
their actual investment during the whole period of their 
ownership. For example, Brown and Jones each invested 
$10,000 in a coal mining corporation twenty years ago. 
During ten years of that period Brown received six per 
cent on his investment; during the other ten years he 
received twelve per cent. The extra six per cent which 
he received during the second half of the twenty years 
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brought him a total of $6,000. Deducting that amount from 
his original investment we find that his “ net sacrifice ” 
amounts today to $4,000. If the Government were to 
purchase the property, that is the amount that it would 
pay to Brown. On the assumption that the Government 
is to fix fair prices for the sale of coal, leaving the industry 
under private ownership, the prices will be so adjusted 
as to give Brown a return for the future of six per cent 
on $4,000. On the other hand, the corporation in which 
Jones invested his $10,000 has not been prosperous. He 
received six per cent during the first half of his invest- 
ment period and only three per cent during the latter 
half. The amount by which he failed to receive six per 
cent during the whole time is $10,000 multiplied by three 
per cent multiplied by ten years, or $3,000. Therefore, 
his present investment, his “ net sacrifice,’ is $10,000 plus 
$3,000 or $13,000. This is the amount which he would 
receive in case the Government should purchase the prop- 
erty, and it is the amount upon which he would receive 
six per cent annually for the future under Government 
regulation of prices. 

Obviously this proposal eliminates all speculative gains 
and all gains from increases in the value of coal lands and 
coal mining businesses. On the other hand, it protects 
aguinst losses the investors in mines which have not pro- 
duced normal profits. In other words, it provides all 
investors with a reasonable rate of interest, guaranteed 
throughout the entire period of the investment. It puts the 
man who has bought a share in a coal mine on about the 
same basis as the man who has invested his money in 
a first class mortgage on real estate. Whatever else may be 
said against the plan, it cannot be correctly called unjust. 
The man who gets a guarantee of six per cent on his in- 
vestment cannot possibly prove that he is unjustly treated, 
even though the value of his principal is not permitted to 


increase. Indeed, the vast majority of capital owners 
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would rejoice to obtain such favorable terms of invest- 
ment. 

The second plan which the mine workers recommend 
deals with the transferring during the next fifty years 
of ownership and control from the present owners to the 
public. It contemplates the gradual retirement of the 
present bonded indebtedness and the replacement of exist- 
ing stock by six per cent bonds, the latter to be all retired 
by the end of the fifty-year period. Thereafter the anthra- 
cite coal mines would be owned and operated by the public, 
“or some combination of the public, the management, and 
the miners.” The face value of the bonds to be issued 
to the present stockholders will not necessarily equal the 
par value of their stock. It will be equivalent to the “ net 
sacrifice” investment of each stockholder, as explained 
above. According to the authors of the plan, the annual 
cost of this scheme of conversion and purchase would be 
only twenty-seven cents per ton, as against $1.40 per ton 
which is now received by the investors. The price of 
coal could be reduced by that difference. 

From the viewpoint of justice to the investors, the sec- 
ond plan is quite as unobjectionable as the first. Whether 
utilmate ownership and operation of the anthracite coal 
mines by the public, or by a “ combination of the public, 
the management, and the miners,” would be as beneficial 
to the community and to the workers as the proponents 
of the plan assume, is a question that need not be discussed 
in this place. We are considering only the justice of the 
scheme. Just how the Federal Government, or the 
government of the State of Pennsylvania, could constitu- 
tionally put these plans of price-fixing and ownership con- 
version into operation, is likewise beyond the scope of this 
article. As stated in the fourth paragraph, the mine 
workers have made a constructive and comprehensive con- 
tribution toward the solution of the anthracite problem. 
No proposal worthy of comparison with it has been made 
by any other organization. 


How Austria Was Saved 


EUGENE WEARE 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA. 


IME and the tide of events crowd fast upon us. A 

year ago in Austria one saw sights that are 

indescribable. A great people, once said to be the 
proudest in all the world, stood face to face with the 
horrible specter of despair. Millions of Austrians, people 
very much like the common run of folk everywhere, had 
sunk to the very lowest depths of misery. Hunger and 
other suffering of the most piteous kind were widespread. 
The national Government, a mere makeshift, lacking 
stability, powerless to command or to direct, stood totter- 
ing on the brink of disaster. There was no hope in any- 


body anywhere. There was evident on all sides a sort of 
contented despair. People seemed to be waiting for the 
inevitable crash which would lay waste the last vestige 
of the glory that once was Austria’s. 

Last June in Vienna there were all sorts of wild rumors 
in the air. Conservative people, fearful and shrinking, 
talked openly of revolution, bloodshed, fire, sabotage, 
murder. Great crowds were to be seen daily parading 
through the principal walks of the city without sound of 
music but with red flags flying in the breeze. At one 
stage of the proceedings it was next.to impossible either 
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to enter or to leave the territory which is all that is ‘eft 
of the Great Empire. There were strikes on the railways 
and strikes on the steamboats which ply the glorious 
Danube. The electric light and power for the great city 
had been discontinued. The postal and telegraph employes 
had walked out en masse when their demands on the 
Government for an increased wage had been refused. 
There were no newspapers, no coal or wood, no fresh 
food of any kind. Then, as if to crown all the national 
misery, came the report from the north that the Czechs 
were mobilizing their army. So, too, or so the reports 
had it, were the Yugo-Slavs to the Southeast and the 
Italians on the shores of the Adriatic. A high Govern- 
ment official in Vienna told a number of the American 
press correspondents that the Italian army would be 
policing the streets of the city “ before the week is out.” 

Then, of a sudden, came a great calm. A small group 
of white-faced men with bloodshot eyes emerged from 
a conference in the little town of Gratz. They were the 
leaders of the several political factions of Austria gathered 
together in one last effort to stave off, if possible, the 
impending disaster. There were Socialists in the group 
and Christian Socialists, Pan-Germans, the Workmen’s 
Delegates and a number of others, all stirred to the depths 
of their souls with the horror of the danger which threat- 
ened them. There were big men in that conference who 
saw Clearly the inevitable tragedy which was sure to follow 
if Austria went down. Not once, it was said, since the 
birth of the Republic had these factionists agreed upon 
anything. But now it was different. All was changed. 
They came forth with a new Government, a new State 
policy and a new premier. They were making a last stand. 
They had come to know at last that only by unified action 
was there any possible chance for national preservation 
and life. And, with this uppermost in their minds, thev 
had agreed to stand together or, if so it were to be, to fall. 

The new premier, he is called Minister-President in 
Austria, was a tired man, a sufferer from an organic 
defect of long years’ standing. He was and is a priest, 
a professor of something or other in a theological seminary 
and an accepted authority on questions of social welfare 
and betterment, labor unions, workmen’s guilds, and so on. 
For some years he had served as one of the leaders of 
the Christian Socialists, the Catholic workmen’s party of 
Austria. 

Mgr. Seipel was not locked upon with much favor, 
even by his friends, at the time he was selected to lead 
the nation in its most perilous hour. He was known to 
be a sick man. He was said to be something of a dreamer. 
a theorist with the habit of quoting Pope Leo’s great 
Encyclical on labor in response to the cries of hungry 
workmen for bread. Worse still, he was a priest with all 
the traditional ignorance and unfitness which priests are 
said to have in matters of politics and statecraft. He 
would be, it was said, a mere puppet in the hands of the 
enemy. The Jewish press in Vienna and elsewhere in 
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Europe sneered at him. So, too, though to a less offensive 
degree, did one or two of the great American news-gath- 
ering agencies. The only thing about him which appeared 
to be worth commendation was his reputation for honesty 
and open-and-above-board dealing with everybody. 

He who now serves at Washington as the special corre- 
spondent of AMERIcA was selected to carry out one of 
the first commissions issued by Mgr. Seipel as Minister- 
President. To the foreign correspondents at Vienna there 
had come a hint by way of the foreign office in the Ballhan- 
splatz that the Monsignor was on the lookout for a “ dis- 
tinguished American traveling in Europe,” who was said 
to know Austria and her people long and intimately. The 
correspondents, at numerous sessions in or near to the 
bar of the Hotel Bristol, had arrived at the conclusion 
by what was said to be a “ process of elimination” that 
the man wanted was a prominent New York banker who 
is greatly interested in the Austrian State opera and its 
artists. He was known to have promised “to try to do 
something ” for Austria by way of raising a loan in the 
United States. Meanwhile, it has come to other ears 
that what the new Minister-President wanted was not so 
much cash as counsel. He sought first to establish a 
definite policy and line of action. His mind was open 
to suggestions and advice as to the best methods to’ be 
pursued under his administration. The American he 
sought was one in whose judgment a number of the 
Austrian leaders had a great deal of confidence, though 
his identity was shrouded with much secrecy. In talking 
with the correspondents, Minister Seipel, while seeking 
to avoid giving the name of the much-sought person, un- 
wittingly dropped a word which gave one of the journalists 
present a clue. With this to work on, by a process of 
elimination all his own, the newspaper man fixed upon 
“the American priest,’ referred to in these pages some 
months back by the Rev. Daniel Bassett, in his remarkable 
story of Monsignor Seipel’s journey to Geneva. “ The 
American priest” had received part of his training in 
Austria. He knew Austria and the Austrians well and 
long and had helped them, through the generosity of 
American friends, to the extent of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The Austrians knew him, too, and trusted 
him. In addition to all this it was known that the Amer- 
ican priest was well-informed on a number of European 
matters and had the entre to half a dozen European chan- 
cellories. 

That night, after a whispered word with the Minister- 
President, a much-traveled and greatly overworked news- 
paper man found himself on board the only train out of 
Vienna going west—the international express, Bucharest 
to Paris—manned by a French crew and crowded to the 
doors with a sweating, panicky and overwrought human 
cargo. In his pocket was an exequatur in the form of a 
note to the American priest urging his presence in Vienna 
without a minute’s delay. The commission was a sort of 
carry-a-message-to-Garcia venture. “ Find him wherever 
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he is,” charged the Minister-President, “and bring him 
here as soon as possible.” Then, with something akin to 
a smile in his tired eyes, he added: ‘“ Don’t you dare 
show up here again unless you find him.” 

At the outset it was planned to go to the Passion 
Play village at Oberammergau on the theory that an Amer- 
ican priest visiting in Europe would be unlikely to return 
home without witnessing the historic Bavarian pageant. 
The next morning, as the result of a hurried breakfast 
with two young students of the University of Innsbruck, 
this theory was confirmed in substance. Before noon the 
message had been delivered to the American priest. He 
promptly refused to heed it. He would not go to Vienna. 
He wanted nothing to do with Austrian politics or any 
other politics. He was tired and worn and headed for 
home. If Monsignor Seipel wanted to see him he would 
have to journey to New York. After an hour of argu- 
ment with no seeming success in sight there was the 
temptation to go out into the highways and hire two or 
three husky Bavarians to sandbag the American priest and 
solve the problem in heroic fashion. There was, however, 
one line of appeal as yet untried. The American priest 
was passionately interested in the condition of the Vien- 
nese poor and the nuns. 

Why don’t you go to Vienna and see things for yourself? he 
was asked. You ought to bring back home with you first-hand 
information as to the conditions of these people. What you hear 
from me and from others may be exaggerated. Besides, if you 
really care anything about these stricken people you will do 
everything possible to relieve the general situation. With Mer. 
Seipel in charge a new order has been set under way. The 
Socialists are out. Seipel is in. He wants your help. You know 
the Czechs and the Italians and the others and you may be 
just the man to clarify the situation and bring about a rapproche- 
ment and the reestablishment of some sort of common sense 
between them. Now, if ever, is the time to move. If you can 
do anything, in any way, with anybody in Europe or America, 
do it now. Tomorrow may be too late. I know, and all your 
friends in Austria will know, that with all your boasted friendship 
for these suffering people you failed them in the great crisis. 

Within twenty-four hours the Minister-President and 
the American priest were seated face to face in the Chan- 
cellor’s office in Vienna. They sat a long while and talke:1 
and talked and talked. It was early on Sunday morning. 
What passed between them this writer does not know. No 
statement, formal or informal, was handed to the press. 
No comment on the conference was ever made in any 
newspaper. Fortunately, priests have a way of getting 
up early in the morning while most press correspondents 


sleep until noon. One who might have made a “ scoop” 


of the whole story was left on the outside, pledged to- 


secrecy and reminded pointedly of his obligation to hear 
Mass on Sundays. 

After that conference Minister Seipel was a changed 
man. He seemed to be stronger. He lost something of 
‘that tired look. His eyes were brighter. He appeared to 
be more confident, more hopeful. He laughed and joked 
for a month thereafter. He was filled to the brim with 
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optimism. Everybody noted the change and wondered. 
Before he started on his swing about Europe which 
brought up at Geneva he said to the correspondents: “ It 
can be done. We can yet save Austria. We can and we 
must.” 

It looks now as though he had accomplished his end. 
All the information we have at hand, and some of it 
comes from old friends who are “in the know” in 
Europe’s game of empire, points to the fact that Austria 
has been saved. It is the miracle of the age. It is really 
dumbfounding. One year ago if one were to predict what 
has come to pass in Austria during the past six months, 
one would have been adjudged insane. And yet, it has 
all come about as Austria’s friends had hoped it would. 
For all of which, Deo Gratias. 

An American priest played an important part in the 
general scheme of things in Austria, but the world will 
little know of it. Thus is history written. Thus it shall 
ever be. Ten or twenty years hence and this priest wil! 
have been forgotten except by the lone journalist who 
might have gone to the cable office with a “ scoop” that 
would have startled more than one European statesman, 
but who went, instead, to Mass. May it ever be thus 
with journalists just so long as there shall be honor among 
men, clean hands to touch the little ones and good women 
at home! , 

The practical steps which have been followed in Austria 
and which now point so encouragingly to a brighter dav, 
ought to be of more than passing interest to those who, 
like the readers of America, have so generously aided 
in the relief of these stricken people. These will be set 
forth briefly in another paper on the subject. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


Klan Bigotry and Prohibition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Catholics will be interested in the reason assigned for the 
present propaganda of bigotry by one of the outstanding busi- 
ness men of the South, the head of one of the largest com- 
mercial organizations in that section, a leader in politics, a 
Protestant, and a thirty-second degree Mason. In a recent con- 
versation with me he said: 

Most of the success which the Ku Klux Klan has had in 
the Southern States is due to the fact that the ministers in 
that section got a taste of political power and popularity 
while they were “putting over” the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Now that the job has played out, they have to have 
a new issue to retain the interest of the people and the Klan 
fills the want. 


Further questioning brought out the following explanation of 
the Klan’s progress below the Mason-Dixon line, which I offer 
on its face value, as given to me. 

About the time the Prohibition movement began to attract atten- 
tions in the United States, many Protestant ministers, particularly 
in the rural parts of the South, were face to face with the prob- 
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lem of empty pews in their churches. Religion of the old time 
variety had apparently lost its appeal to the congregations. At 
least they did not attend church services as they had done in earlier 
days. Non-attendance at church, of course, meant failure to con- 
tribute to the support of the churches and that in turn meant 
hard times for the ministers. A new issue was needed to arouse 
enthusiasm. Prohibition was that issue. 

Whether or not their parishioners believed in prohibition, the 
ministers soon discovered, sermons on that topic drew crowds. 
Those who agreed, came to show their aproval; those who did 
not, came to condemn. But the important thing from the min- 
ister’s viewpoint was that he was able to fill his church once 
more. And as time went on, and dry laws were enacted in the 
various States, interest in the topic increased. Those who favored 
abolition of the liquor traffic gradually came to look upon the 
minister as the local leader of the “drys.” Those who are called 
“wets” looked upon him in the same light but with less favor. 
But under the rule that if a man cannot have an abundance of 
friends, the next best way to succeed is to make a lot of enemies, 
the minister prospered. 

Gradually he extended his power and found that since he could 
control the “Church vote” he was persona grata to the local 
politicians. Soon his Congressman began to consult him. After 
the lean years it was a pleasant sensation. Of course the minister 
did not plan this. It just came about. 

And then the goose that laid the golden eggs was killed. The 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act became integral 
parts of our legal system. People began to lose interest in 
prohibition, at least in its enforcement. The Anti-Saloon League 
inaugurated a drive for $25,000,000 to spread the blessings of 
prohibition all over the world and to enforce the dry laws in 
the United States. The drive started in the South and resulted 
in a deficit amounting, according to recent reports, to several 
hundred thousand dollars. Having been taught that liquor would 
disappear as soon as prohibition laws were enacted, the people 
could see no reason for further contributions. Sermons on 
prohibition lost their interest except for bootleggers and their 
customers. The former would not contribute and the latter 
could not afford to. It looked like another seven years of famine 
for the clerical politicians. 

And then came the Klan. It was an issue made to order. 
After being educated in hatred during the war, the people were 
used to the idea of hating someone. When the Germans were 
eliminated someone else had to be substituted. Who could be 
better qualified than the special objects of Klan hatred: Negroes, 
Jews, and Catholics. They were perfectly safe people to hate in 
the South. The Negroes were used to it and the Jews and 
Catholics, save for a few isolated communities and some of the 
larger cities, were numerically weak. 

“TI think it would be safe to say that ninety per cent of the 
Baptist and Methodist ministers in the rural communities in the 
South are members of the Ku Klux Klan,” the gentleman quoted 
above declared. “It offers them a vehicle through which they 
can keep up that union of religious and civil authority which 
was built up during the fight for the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

Washington. W. C. Murray. 


League of Nations and a League of Women 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Discussion of the League of Nations and the International 
Court is gaining daily momentum. There is bound to be more 
or less confusion of thought in the public mind regarding the 
issues, especially since English and other Continental publicists 
and statesmen are prone to indulge in much verbiage as regards 
the merits of the former as a world stabilizer. With the League 
of Nations and its objective Americans—who, despite their appar- 
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ent credulity and teeming good nature, have a pretty good stock 
of common sense—are not, cannot and never will be en rapport. 
Were its constitution revised and “Article Ten” and “Six to 
One” and kindred malformations abolished, the urgent multiple 
appeal for American participation therein might at least receive 
a hearing, that is a serious hearing. 

Certainly as an instrument to outlaw war and curtail imperial 
greed it is anything but successful. The European nations are 
more belligerent than ever. As a factor to promote human 
welfare through constructive legislation its ineffectiveness is well 
demonstrated in the following news item from Geneva, dated 
June 1: 


Representative Stephen G. Porter told the League of 
Nations Opium Commission today that it could take or leave 
the American opium proposals as they stood, that he had 
done explaining and refused to indulge in further debate, 
that the time had come to put a hard and fast limit on 
opium production. M. Campbell, an Indian delegate (from 
British India), handed written questions to the chairman, 
who began questioning Congressman Porter. The latter 
replied there had been enough discussion and that it remained 
with the commission to accept or reject the American idea. 
M. Campbell tried to pass a measure shelving the American 
proposals but the majority of the delegates would not vote 
that way. 


The foregoing is interesting and rather enlightening and fur- 
nishes food for thought for Americans, especially that portion 
seeking membership in the English-Speaking Union. It is sig- 
nificant that on the same date which witnessed the British oppo- 
sition to Congressman Porter’s constructive plan regarding opium 
production, was enacted a piece of British diplomacy as follows: 
“London. (By Associated Press). In the first speech he has made 
since he became a member of the British Cabinet Lord Robert 
Cecil tonight made an eloquent plea to the United States before 
the English Speaking Union to enter the League of Nations, etc.” 
If British opposition as illustrated above is the portion of our 
country as an unofficial member of the League, the while suave 
and diplomatic measures are being employed to secure her official 
entrance, what will be her portion as an official member under 
the present constitution of the League? The International Court 
is, of course, another story, as Kipling says. 


Catholic women in common with their sisters of all creeds 
and colors feel their responsibility in this very grave matter of 
national policy. They share the individual and collective idea 
of America’s womanhood, agreeing that war should be out- 
lawed! The scourge of war lies heaviest on the woman every- 
where. The American woman, however, does not wish to 
endanger her country through a precipitate pacifist movement. 
The question resolves itself into this: Will she be able to 
influence the women nationals of other lands, of all lands, to 
mobilize their forces and, acting jointly with her, to make a 
concerted and simultaneous attack, using the ballot as ammuni- 
tion, on the ubiquitous war monster whose toll during the World 
War exceeded 10,000,000 human lives? 


On May 24 the President of the United States, speaking for 
the National American Council in Washington, deplored the 
lack “of a definite common purpose on the part of the nation,” 
such as was called into existence during the World War. The 
abolition and outlawry of war would indeed constitute a “ definite 
common purpose,” but it must enlist in its service the women of the 
It would constitute a type of “internationalism” to which 
all could patriotically subscribe! The nurture and conservation 
of life is woman’s pre-eminent forte. Why do not our repre- 
sentative national bodies, Catholic and non-Catholic, get in touch 
with the women nationals of like bodies in other lands now, 
bearing in mind the parable of the Mustard Seed? 


world. 


Boston. K. A. M. 
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The Holy Father’s Second Note 

N one of the most striking passages of his recently pub- 
lished volume “ The World Crisis,” Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty from 1911 to 1915, 
deliberately strips the tinsel from “ the glories of war ” to 
expose them in the horror of their reality. War, he finds, 
means that men and nations employ every art and science 
at their disposal to maim, wound, poison, burn, mutilate, 
starve and kill God’s living images, and to destroy all that 
has been built up by man’s industry and thrift. When the 
end of the last war came, torture and cannibalism were 
the only two expedients the combatants had not employed, 
because, perhaps, “these were of doubtful utility.” To 

this degree of barbarity has warefare come. 
It was with the purpose of using his great authority to 


prevent the repetition of these unspeakable horrors, that 


the Holy Father addressed his note of June 27 to Cardinal 
Gasparri. This note has once more directed the attention 
of the world to the indisputable, but usually neglected, 
truth, that peace can be secured only by treaties based upon 
fundamental justice, and that in the execution of even the 
most just treaties, full regard must be had for the demands 
of charity. With this same purpose in mind, the Holy 
Father has also addressed himself to the Papal Nuncio at 
Munich, Monsignor Pacelli, deploring the outbreak of vio- 
lence in the Ruhr basin. It is obvious that the same sense 
of justice and love has dictated the two notes. In the 
first, the Holy Father asked the nations to consider whether 
the occupation of conquered territory was necessary as a 
guarantee of payment of reparation, or not, rather, both a 
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hindrance to the payment of reparation and an obstacle 
in the way of lasting peace. In his note to Monsignor 
Pacelli, the Holy Father deplores “the acts of sabotage 
and other crimes” organized by factions in the Ruhr, 
and instructs the Nuncio to ask a condemnation by the 
Berlin Government. For the Holy Father well knows 
that violence and injustice, whether coming from the 
victors or the vanquished, can serve no purpose except to 
make the day of peace and lasting friendship more remote. 

Aside from the Holy Father’s spiritual character and 
dignity, the philosophy of these two notes must commend 
itself to every student of history and government. A 
peace dictated by justice may last, but a peace dictated by 
force is a continual incitement to the very elements which 
can destroy it. A semblance of peace and good order may 
be obtained by armies and navies, but, like individuals, 
whole peoples will not long acquiesce when they feel that 
they have been treated with injustice. Unfortunately, at 
the present moment the world seems little inclined to ac- 
cept the monition of the Holy Father, and the demand for 
newer and larger armaments grows day by day. But his 
words will not be lost. Under his inspiring leadership, 
the demand of the peoples of the world that violence give 
place to charity and that the expedients of political govern- 
ments yield to the immutable principles of justice, will in 
the end prevail. . 


“Justice” and the Law 


ROM England, Mr. Charles S. Whitman, former 
Governor of New York, writes his admiration of the 
English criminal courts. He finds in them a genuine de- 
sire to protect the rights of the accused, but they are not 
unmindful of the rights of the public. Their decisions 
are compounded of mercy and justice, but once sentence is 
imposed it is carried into effect. The punishment not only 
fits but follows the crime. 

No less an authority than Chief Justice Taft has 
drawn the attention of his legal brethren to the fact that 
in this country the administration of the criminal law is 
highly unsatisfactory. Months and even years may elapse 
before the criminal can be arraigned. Brought into court, 
a clever lawyer can allege a hundred reasons why the trial 
should not proceed, and he is indeed unfortunate if at least 
one reason is not accepted. If conviction is secured, ap- 
peal after appeal is possible, and should the final plea fail, 
recourse can be had to the commuting or pardoning power 
of the Governor or the President. Should the worst come 
to the worst, the “good time” policy of a majority of 
our pententiaries will reduce the sentence by at least one- 
third. As a prominent prosecuting attorney once re- 
marked, “In the criminal game, all the cards are stacked 
against the public.” 

This, however, is but one side of the picture. The gen- 
eral belief that it is safer to steal a bank than to steal a 
doormat belonging to a bank is justified by the action of 
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many juries. The two New York thieves who stole more 
than six million dollars were sentenced to a term in jail 
marked, “in the criminal game, all the cards are stacked 
Brisbane tells the story of a poor servant girl in a New 
York hotel who stole some stockings and handkerchiefs 
worth about six dollars, and was sentenced to a term of 
not less than three years. She should not have stolen any- 
thing, but she now knows that her punishment would prob- 
ably have been less severe had she stolen all the money 
and the jewels deposited in the hotel safe, or engineered 
a bogus stock deal in Wall Street. 

Such inequalities are not isolated instances. Sometimes 
they may be traced to the law itself, sometimes to muddle- 
headed juries, oftener, perhaps, to sharp practitioners of 
the type of Dodson and Fogg. But to whatever source 
they may be traced, they are doing much to strengthen the 
impression that our courts deal in one kind of “ justice ” 
for the rich and in quite another kind for the poor. 


A Notable Catholic Conference 


HE first Catholic Conference on Social Problems, 

held in Milwaukee in the last week of June, was the 
most unique of all the Catholic gatherings of the current 
-year, and may prove to be the most significant and im- 
portant. Of all the the social problems in this land of 
democracy, none is greater than the problem of the rela- 
tions of capital and labor. Its very existence as a social 
menace is, indeed, anomalous in a Christian country, but 
the fact that it does exist is proof that our Christianity 
has not profoundly influenced our social thinking, or 
directed our social practise. 

Granted a country of almost unequaled natural wealth 
and of political opportunities paralleled in no other 
country, one might think that all the parties interested in 
production would, at least habitually, proceed to the de- 
sired end in peace and harmony. The exact contrary is 
the case. Capital and labor, each of which depends upon 
the other, are habitually ranged in hostile camps. Some 
of this hostility is justified; some is kept hot by persistent 
misunderstandings. Up to the present capital has held 
the whip har.d. Capital has been the master, labor, when 
not the servant, the cringing slave. There are indications 
of a change, but if some of our Socialist friends are to 
be credited, the change will mean nothing but an exchange 
of mastership. Labor will hold the whip hand, and what 
now flaunts as capital will play the serf. Just how this 
change is to benefit the world or to promote the coming of 
social justice is not clear. It amply provides for and, in 
fact, demands a master and a slave. 


Hence.it was encouraging to note at Milwaukee that 
a healthy beginning was made to remove the hostilities 
which depend upon misunderstanding, and to suggest the 
settlement which does wrong to no party but conserves 
the rights of all. It was a delegate representing the 
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workers, Mr John A. Voll, who pointed out that 
both capital and labor had wasted time enough on fight- 
ing. No lasting peace could be reached except on the 
principles of “ Leonine democracy,” as they were pre- 
sented in the famous Encyclical on the Condition of the 
Working Classes. When that position can be accepted 
by all parties, we can look forward to a period of industrial 
peace which will secure both private and national pros- 
perity. Any other solution, as we in America who have 
tried many should know, insures the preservation of the 
present status of distrust, hatred and mutually destruc- 
tive hostility. 


Secular Education and Crime 


N his plea for the establishment of schools which will 

impart religious instruction to some 10,000 New York 
children, Judge Rosalsky of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, made a few pertinent observations and asked a few 
pointed questions. Directing attention to the unhappy 
fact that millions of American children were receiving 
no religious training whatever, either in the school or 
at home, he inquired what might be expected from these 
children when within a few years they would be exposed 
to the difficulties and temptations of actual life. “ Sta- 
tistics tell us,” he remarked, answering his own question, 
“ that the great majority of those who are guilty of wrong- 
doing have had little or no religious instruction. My 
own experience,” he added, “has shown me that fully 
ninety per cent of all offenders are men and women who 
were brought up without religious training.” 

Judge Rosalsky’s personal experience of a quarter of 
a century as an attorney and on the bench testifies to the 
soundness of the Catholic position on the education of 
the child. To paraphrase a famous judgment of Wash- 
ington, whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
culture or of natural virtue, experience should have taught 
us that if the child is deprived of a religious training, it 
is idle to hope that he will become a useful or even a 
tolerable member of society. As Judge Rosalsky ob- 
serves, the chances are that he will become a menace. 
Secular education is not enough, for the simple reason 
that this so called education is essentially defective. Man 
has a will as well as an intellect, a heart as well as a 
mind, and the training which looks to the intellect alone 
may easily result in the formation of an unusually clever 
scoundrel. 

For Catholics, the question of religious education is not 
even debatable. _The constant tradition of the Church, 
reinforced by her positive law, reminds parents that to 
provide the child with a training in religion is among their 
most sacred duties. So solemn is this obligation that 
those who refuse to fulfil it, are debarred from the Sacra- 
ments. The punishment is severe, but it indicates the 
sacredness of the right of the child to a Catholic education 
and of the duty of parents to provide it. 








Paternalism and the Pioneers 


HE critics did not lose the opportunity of pointing 

out that in his speech at Meacham, the President 
retailed as sober history what historians agree in naming 
“the Whitman myth.” But what these wiseacres omitted 
to observe was that the President had told the story of 
the Western pioneers with rare insight and true apprecia- 
tion. “A glorious company who knew that in serving 
God they were also serving their country and their fellow- 
men,” they found a desert and left it “a virile, an aspir- 
ing, a confident republic. 
The lesson cannot fail to impress itself. In this test of self- 
reliant citizenship was evolved the rugged, the militant, whole- 
some West. Greater things are wrought, larger accomplishment 
recorded, greater victory won, by this wholesome, inspiring indi- 
vidualism than will ever attend paternalism or assumption by the 
Government of the tasks which are our natural inheritance. Gov- 
ernment may well provide opportunity, but the worth-while 
accomplishment is the privilege and duty of men. 


Preaching from an inspiring text, the President paid 
due honor to these sturdy builders of the West who rel'ed 
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‘first of all,” as one of their number has said, “ upon 
Almighty God, and next upon themselves; and who 
would have scorned to let another do for them what they, 
albeit with pain, could do for themselves.” They were 
the stock which alone makes possible self-government and 
its democratic expression ; a stock which we can ill affor«t 
to lose or to weaken. ‘“ Government,” as the President 
well said, “may well provide opportunity,” and that 
governments, our own included, often fail to provide this 
opportunity, it would be idle to deny. But at that point, 
government must stop. It is not its function to do for 
the citizen what he can well do for himself, or by intrusicn 
upon personal and domestic privacy and initiative, to 
destroy at their source the independence and self-reliance 
upon which depend a hardy race and the maintenance of 
democratic principles and practise. The times have 
changed, bringing with them new difficulties, some of 
which, it is true, call for governmental intervention. But 
it remains ever true that the most secure guarantee of 
good government is a body of strong, self-reliant citizens, 
ready and eager to fight their own battles. 


Literature 


Modern English Essays 


E must be forever indebted to the anthologists. 
Like beauty, an anthology is mostly its own excuse 
for being. We cannot, perhaps, hope that the ideal an- 
thology will ever appear, so infinitely various are the tastes 
to be satisfied. “The Golden Treasury” has justified 
its name for thousands and its tens of thousands; “ The 
Le Gallienne Book of English Verse” wins steadily more 
admirers. “ Tom” Daly mischievously subtitles a general 
favorite, ‘“‘ The Tempting Book,” and with a playful arro- 
gance sings: 
Oh, some for essays recondite, 
And some for frothy fiction sue, 
But give to me for my delight, 
One tuneful tome to ramble through; 
Teo hear the first quaint “ Sing Cuccu!” 
And all those noble songs rehearse 
Whose deathless melodies imbue 
“The Oxford Book of English Verse.” 

The verse anthologies increase and multiply. In a 
world quite flooded with showers from the poetic sky, 
such anthologies have their place. They serve to keep 
us in mind of “ the olden, golden glories of the days gone 
by,” and often give us pleasant surprises in the form of a 
precious gem from the poetry of our own day. For our 
humble self we cannot have enough of such anthologies. 
The anthologist exploring more fields of literature than 
we can ever hope to tread upon, must almost needs, whilst 
giving us again the known classics, come upon a forgotten 
master, unearth a lost treasure, catch light from a waning 
radiance, rescue pearls from swine. The great thoughts 


packed and crammed into verse, meager in the material 
space it occupies, make for this possibility—that one book 
of verse may cover the centuries behind its covers. 

But very conceivably, there are “some for essays re- 
condite.” Indeed, for all of us there must be times when 
we do not care to have barking at our literary heels the 
dreadful accuracy that ought to be history’s: times when 
we want a listless leisure to moralize for ourselves upon 
a transpired event and yet cannot at the moment brook 
the restraint of dogmatic theology: times when science’s 
technical terms befog our ardent desire for knowl- 
edge, and yet we fain would know: times even when the 
good old novels cease to savor, and the newer balderdash 
to tempt: times when cold philosophy’s “ hugeous ” phrase- 
ology of profundity makes us shun that Cimmerian dark- 
ness or grope from it to the light that a gentler treatment 
may shed: times, alas, when distractions so harry us that 
books of devotion leave us cold or chase us to the calming 
refuge of the petition, “ Shepherd my thoughts and fold 
them into prayer,” and times, too (may they not endure), 
when thoughts within us surge for company not in the 
vehicle of verse but in the less inspired mode of prose. 
Then is the essay’s chance. Then would we like to have 
at hand a little pack of essays, containing in its compass 
some of the variety of a verse anthology. It so happened 
that only recently our preoccupation with the modern 
poetry shocked us to a realization that we were ‘'agging 
behind in an appreciation of that little sister of poetry, 
the essay, which was growing apace before our unseeing 
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eyes. Thanks to Mr. Ernest Rhys we are given now a re- 
sponse to our longings in the “times” sketched above, 
for in his five volumes of “ Modern English Essays,” 
published by E. P. Dutton and Co., he has given us a 
chance to repair “ past neglect by present rapture.” 

Though interested advocates proclaim that the essay 
goes back for high ancestry to Plato and Cicero (and who 
are we, to say them nay?) it is true that its development 
in English literature is of comparatively recent date. 
The essay lover, and all the world besides, will rightly 
want their every morsel of Lamb and Bacon. Let them 
linger un-anthologized upon our shelves for instant relish. 
The increasing number of essays that are being written 
in our own day call for selection. The tremendous output 
has doubtless its better and less good part. Mr. Rhys, 
it appears, has chosen the better part. He informs us, in 
the introduction, “that in the sixties of last century the 
modern essay attained its majority.” In the present col- 
lection, we see the course that the essay has run. 

The first essay, appropriately enough, is that upon 
Montaigne, by Mark Pattison. The “ Essais ” is one of the 
books of the world. What Dante supplies, by way of 
topic to an Italian, Shakespeare to an Englishman, and 
the weather to the world, that does Montaigne to the 
Frenchman. The essay lover will, however, have known 
the “ Essais,’’ so, it is rather with biographical animadver- 
sions that Pattison’s essay deals. Of course, any subject 
will suffice for an essay. Just there is the zest, the abiding 
charm. The infinite interestingness of the universe comes 
more keenly home to no man, unless it be the poet, than 
to the essayist. If he be true to the genre his writings 
will be various and not circumscribed in the limits of a 
set category. He will wander the world of literature and 
art and science and history and life, nor be stayed at any 
turn with the frowning legend of “No Trespassing,” 
for the true essayist does not blatantly foist upon a world 
that knows better, his own sweet imaginings, though he 
may, with soft insistance acquaint us that he has his own 
opinions, and if you pierce beyond the spoken word, or 
peer between the printed lines, there will meet your gaze 
the smiling face of the essayist, greet your ears his 
hummed refrain, “ Says I to myself, says I.” Something 
like this pertains to “ The Art of the Essayist ” and the 
editor did well to put into this collection that essay of 
Arthur Christopher Benson. 

Though this universality of subject belongs to the essay, 
it is seen that the modern essay has turned to the lives 
and works of prominent men rather frequently as the peg 
upon which to hang thoughts. Here we have, besides Pat- 
tison’s essay on Montaigne, Matthew Arnold on Spinoza, 
James Russell Lowell on Thoreau, Swinburne on Walter 
Savage Landor, Pater on Leonardo da Vinci, Edward 
Dowden on Christopher Marlowe, Birrell on Carlyle, 
Edmund Gosse on Christopher Smart, Austin Dobson on 
Goldsmith, H. C. Beeching on Hugh Latimer, Henley on 
Hazlitt, Lord Bryce on Abraham Lincoln, John Adding- 
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ton Symonds on Sir Thomas Browne, Andrew Lang on 
Izaac Walton, Brander Matthews on Maria Edgeworth, 
W. L. Courtney on Miss Mary Wilkins, Sir Oliver Lodge 
on Thomas Huxley, Robert Lynd on Hawthorne, George 
Sampson on Walter Bagehot, Alfred Noyes on William 
Morris, Charles M. Bakewell on William James. And no 
one can say that such a list is not cosmopolitan, and finely 
suggestive of “ essays recondite.” 

To this same realm of the recondite seemingly belong 
such essays as “ A Sensitive Agitator’ by Walter Bage- 
hot, Richard Holt Hutton’s “ John Stuart Mill’s ‘ Auto- 
biography,’ ” “ The Poet’s Poet,” by John W. Hales. But 
in English literature there lingers the tradition that the 
essay is not all of that sterner stuff. The modern essayists 
could not prove recreant to Lamb. The light of humor still 
plays upon the essay. Modern life has become so complex 
that it has rendered us seriously liable to overlook the 
comic, has become so this-worldly that our sincerest laugh- 
ter is reserved for quips and jokes upon sacrosanct sub- 
jects, dear to those who are striving to be other-worldly. 
We are sorry that nonsense had to be defended but that 
sorrow evanishes for sheer love of the defender. “ For this 
relief, much thanks.” G. K. Chesterton’s essay, “A Defense 
of Nonsense” and his “Dombey and Son” rank him high 
among the modern essayists, and give him a perch with the 
philosophers, for surely one is blessed when, like Toots, 
“with the clear eyes of humility he perceives the whole 
world as it is.” “On the Approach of an Awful Doom” 
by Hilaire Belloc, also sounds the merry note, for all its 
gloom of title. Max Beerbohm’s “A Cloud of Pina- 
fores”’ tickles the fancy, but leaves us thoughtful as an 
essay may. The wistful beauty of Richard Le Gallienne’s 
“ The Dream Children of Literature ” is also in the lighter 
vein, full of the reverie that an essay best conveys, end- 
ing with the gentleness of the question “ Yes! if we grown- 
ups are such stuff as dreams are made of—what must the 
children be?” One must give the tribute of a pensive 
chuckle to A. A. Milne’s “ On Going Dry ” and punctuate 
with gleeful pauses the reading of Frederic Harrison’s 
“The Romance of the Peerage.” “Cats” by Edmund 
Gosse, “ A Philosopher that Failed ” by E. V. Lucas, “ On 
Taking a Holiday” by A. G. Gardiner—these also seem 
fitted for our gayer hours. 

For the delighter in literary criticism these little volumes 
also spread a feast. Andrew Lang recalls in “ The Poetry 
of Edgar Allan Poe” that “ when all is said, Poe remains 
a master of fantastic and melancholy sound.” “ There is 
no need to praise what all the world praises,” says 
Augustine Birrell in “On the Essays of Elia.” We are 
glad that Huneker’s “ A Note on Henry James” is here 
reprinted because it says that Trollope will loom larger 
in the future. If so be that poetry anthologists read this 
volume let them heed J. Middleton Murry’s “ The Poetry 
of John Clare” and bring back to remembrance that 
“ Song’s Eternity ” still cries for recognition. Ye ‘fiction 
lovers, harken to Thomas Seccombe and read “ Mary 
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Barton.” Let the student of the classics enjoy with Vida 
D. Scudder “ Plato as a Novelist” and see Socrates prov- 
ing his wisdom in his love of children. 

We have not told all. In the heaven of essays there 
are many mansions—and some maybe of what we may 
call maisonnettes. What is here of Stevenson makes us 
want to read him all over again. Mr. Rhys has made a 
splendid library of essays for us. He has culled his flow- 
ers from many fields. “ From the great deep to the great 
deep he goes ” but he has also given us sufficiently of those 
essays wherein one gladly feels that he does not have to be 
careful that the whole thing will somehow conclude. The 
essayist may assert and be forever happy, and does not 
have to prove and in the attempt be forever miserable, and 
he may have a lot of curiosity, unspiritual though that 
passion be. Well, we started off in praise of anthologies. 
Let us close with praise of this one. The editor tells us: 
“Every one in the end must stand on his own guard, and 
become his own anthologist.” We are perfectly willing 
to make Mr. Rhys ours. “ May good digestion wait on 
appetite.” Caro. L. Bernwarot, S.J. 


IF CHRIST IS NOT DIVINE 
If Christ is not divine, 
Then lay the Book away, 
And every blessed faith resign 
That has so long been yours and mine, 
Through many a trying day ; 
Forget the place of bended knee; 
And dream no more of worlds to be. 


If Christ is not divine, 
Go seal again the tomb; 
Take down the Cross, Redemption’s sign; 
Quench all the stars of hope that shine; 
Forget the upper room; 
And let us turn and travel on 
Across the night that knows no dawn. 
CLARENCE E. FLynn. 





REVIEWS 

Edgar A. Poe. A Psychopathic Study. By JoHn W. Ropert- 
son, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The entire book exceeds three hundred pages, but the psycho- 
pathic study proper is confined to one hundred and thirteen pages. 
Dr. Robertson would have been better advised had he divided his 
work into smaller parts. Such division would have made for 
clearness and consecutiveness. The thesis is not stated distinctly 
enough nor are the steps of the argument—if argument there be 
—definitely marked. A rather loose and discursive treatment 
engenders the suspicion that the writer is repeating himself with- 
out progressing in his discussion. The author’s zeal in defending 
the dead is commendable. Whether his plea will convince either 
expert or layman is doubtful. There seems to be a strong in- 
clination in our day to minimize human responsibility, and writers 
too readily attribute to heredity and neurosis what is sufficiently 
voluntary to be sinful. T. A. B. 





The Aposalypse of St. John. By the Rev. C. C. Marrinpate, 
S.J. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

Priest and layman alike will find in this brief volume an analytic 
sketch of St. John’s profoundly mysterious “ Apocalypse” which 
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will prove both instructive and stimulating. Father Martindale, 
while disowning the aim of a detailed exegesis of this difficult 
book, gives an admirable conspectus of its character, purpose and 
principal messages, and does so with a happy blend of fidelity and 
originality that is worthy of his aim. Many will differ from him 
in his primary interpretation of the “Woman clothed with the 
sun,” among them the author of a recent French commentary, 
Marc dal Medico, whose treatment of this passage is worth serious 
consideration. It might be objected that in his introductory 
chapters Father Martindale occasionally uses the term “ inspira- 
tion” in collocations which its strictly theological use precludes ; 
but even here there is little that could occasion serious misunder- 
standing. W. H. McC. 





Saint Ferdinand de Florissant. By Gmusert J. GARRAGHAN, 
S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press. 

“The story of an ancient parish” the writer calls his sketch. 
It is a narrow stage that is disclosed, but epic events were there 
enacted. Florissant was a center of early romance and of ad- 
venture in things of the spirit. From the ranks of its pioneer 
members were recruited “coureurs de bois, voyageurs, trappers, 
traders, guides and other participants in the historic and pictur- 
esque adventures of opening up the Great Plain and beyond, to 
American settlement and trade.” We behold here the early Jesuit 
founders of the Missouri Province beginning their humble but 
zealous work, and come into touch with that remarkable financial 
genius, John Mullanphy, who contributed so much to Catholic 
charity. The account is written with little attempt at glowing 
language, but with simple fidelity to detail and painstaking re- 
search, bringing the parish history up to the present date. J. H. 





The Immigrant’s Day in Court. By Kate Hottapay CLaGHorn. 
New York: Harper and Bros. $2.50. 

One of a series of “ Americanization Studies,” the “ Immigrant’s 
Day in Court” traces vividly and faithfully the career of the immi- 
grant in relation to our judicial system from his arrival at one 
of our great ports to the day when his activities in the new world 
merit citizenship or deportation. Many specific cases are stated 
to demonstrate the ineffectualness of our courts in dealing with 
the immigrant and his problems and in some instances the treat- 
ment accorded the foreigner is obviously incompatible with boasted 
American ideals of democracy and justice. The failure of our 
methods, according to the writer, may be attributed to the lack 
of sympathetic understanding of the man weighed down with old- 
world customs who finds himself in a land strange in every respect. 
The complexity of American laws and the difficulties of promul- 
gating them in isolated foreign quarters offer other stumbling 
blocks to the proper distribution of justice. To the evils of extor- 
tion, as practised on the immigrant, and the steps being taken 
in various cities to protect the newcomer is devoted a goodly 
portion of the book. While not proposing to cover all cases and 
realizing that many immigrants never come into contact with our 
courts, the author has drawn a scholarly picture of the immigrant 
in legal entanglements and his reaction to American judicial pro- 
ceedings. J. S. O. 





The Sigmificance of the Fine Arts. Published by the American 
Institute of Architects. Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 


Eight Chapters on English Medieva! Art. By E. S. Prior. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The first of these fine volumes contains ten essays by various 
artists, and is published to stimulate “a campaign for a better 
public understanding and appreciation of the fine arts.” While 
exception may be taken to an occasional religious or philosophical 
inference drawn by some of the authors, the book as a whole may 
be commended warmly. All the essays are good, but the chapter 
on the architecture of the Middle Ages, written by Mr. Ralph 
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Adams Cram is notably good, although Mr. Cram probably does 
not mean to say that the Bishop of Rome did not become “ Vicar 
of Christ” until the year 311. No one can read this chapter, or 
“The Substance of Gothic” by the same author, and thereafter 
descend to the insanity of speaking of the Middle Ages as “the 
dark ages.” Mr. Cram has never written with profounder truth 
and keener insight than in the passages which describe a typical 
service in a medieval Gothic cathedral. To him it is summed up 
in the words, “the greatest assemblage of supreme art ever de- 
vised by man.” The illustrations have been chosen with unusual 
intelligence, and the appended bibliographies are satisfactory. 
More technical in treatment, and confined to a narrower field, 
yet not less interesting to the cultured reader, are the chapters by 
the Slade Professor of Fine Art at Cambridge. As another 
tribute to the supreme artistry of the medieval builders, Professor 
Prior warns the reader that the English churches of the period 
must be studied with caution, since they are now “overlaid with 
glosses and restorations, and the new work must necessarily lack 
the craft competence which made the old the vehicle of medieval 
civilization.” All who have seen the melancholy restorations at 
Salisbury or St. Saviour’s, to name but two examples, sadly admit 
the need of this caution. rt & 





St. Gabriel, Passionist. By Father Camitius, C.P. With a 
Preface by His Eminence Witt1AM CarpINAL O’CoNNELL. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.50. Paper edition, $0.50. 

“T don’t know what will’ become of you,” said Francis’ father 
to the young boy whose nurse found it necessary to report so 
often because of pranks and youthful misdemeanors. Yet this 
Francis Possenti, real live youngster, fine student, good dresser, 
accomplished dancer and rich, young devotee of the world was 
one day, and that within our own recent memory, to be raised to 
the altars of the Church. He was no pre-fashioned saint but a 
“red-blooded boy, full of mischief. ... ready to join in games 
and sports” and a young man “quite punctilious about his dress 
and appearance,” who yielded to God’s call only when he had twice 
been brought to the gates of death, had twice vowed to give himself 
to God and had twice temporized in keeping his word. As he 
stepped out of the drawing-rooms of the vibrant Italian society, 
he did not go forth blinded. He had “delighted in the latest 
literature of the day and was conversant with the latest novel” 
and rumor had it that a charming signorina had almost won his 
heart. But God’s designs were working themselves out and the 
tawdry trappings of the world lost their charms and Francis be- 
came Brother Gabriel and in place of the fashions of the hour he 
donned the garb of a Passionist. The change was made whole- 
heartedly and with the whole swing of his soul and the result— 
“The youth of yesterday, who today is venerated as a saint.” 
Father Camillus has written well and has given us a book which 
will make excellent reading for our boys and girls to whom the 
world begins to hold out its charms. F, P. LeB. 





De Senectute. By Frepertc Harrison, D.C.L., Litt.D., 
LL.D. D. Appleton and Company. $3.00. 

Frederic Harrison was correcting the proofs of this, his last 
book, upon the morning of the day he died. Here are reprinted 
some essays he wished to retain in a permanent form. As the 
terminal subjects to which his mind reverted in his last hours, 
they morbidly interest. Sincere admirers of his culture and his 
charm could perchance have wished that the opening of eternity 
would have influenced to deeper thought the aged philosopher. There 
is no consolation for them in his death. Bound to his soul with 
hoops of steel were still the tenets of Positivism, which he liked 
to call Humanism. Auguste Comte was his patron saint to the 
last. The closing piece in the present book, called “ A Philosophic 
Synthesis,” establishes forever the place of Harrison as England’s 
stanchest Positivist. His interests were many, and he won to 
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more than a passing renown in politics, history, religion, literature. 
He found the problems of life fascinating, and he pressed for 
solutions of them. He was avid for knowledge, but the philosophy 
he owned held sense experiences to be the only objects of knowl- 
edge and calmly rejected the knowableness of the Absolute. Harrison 
seemed to rest content there, but peace in an unknowable Absolute 
would seem no peace at all. Death, God knows, sees us all sink 
into the grave, life’s work not all yet done, nor all its problems 
solved. Faith rises superior to the unravelled puzzles of earth, 
guesses not, neither does it care. But faith was not for Frederic 
Harrison, and we cannot look to him for ultimate standards in 
religion and philosophy. 

It is pleasanter to read him when his subject is literature. He 
had no mind to read the modern novels. His dialogue on “ Old 
Age” reveals him as a lover of Scott and Trollope, Dickens and 
Thackeray. In “Greek and Elizabethan Tragedy” he treats elo- 
quently and well of their respective merits. His vivid portrayal 
of the circumstances of a Greek tragedy is something to remem- 
ber. The pure unrelieved tragedy of the Greeks is shown to 
possess its own solemn thrill, and to be other than the romantic 
relieved tragedy of Shakespeare. The book contains also some 
Victorian memories, a sketch of Constantinople’s history, some 
remarks on Fielding, Moliere, Kingsley. We are bidden to face 
the New Age with the motto: Laborare est orare, and that is well; 
we are told “it may prove harder to win peace than to win war” 
and that is possible. As the last words of a dying thinker, they 
are not valueless. C. Ta Bi 





The Evelution and Progress of Mankind. By Professor Her- 
MANN KtaatscH, M.D. Edited and Enlarged by Professor 
Apotr Hermsorn, M.D. Translated by JosepH McCape. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $8.50. 

This book by one of the outstanding anatomists and anthropo- 
logists of his day—and that too a very recent day—while evi- 
dencing a degree of scientific research that is admirable, comes 
heavily freighted with that imagination with which Professor 
Klaatsch was often reproached. Committed wholesouledly to the 
animal ancestry of man, he finds indeed scientific facts but pro- 
ceeds unscientifically to read causal relations where none such 
exist. He is largely taken up with a study of such “living 
fossils” as the Australians, that he may find out therefrom just 
what “primitive man” was like. He is quite sure of some 
things. Man is not descended from a quadruped. As to this opinion 
he says (p. 68); “No comparative anatomist can now regard 
it as other than nonsense.” Again, “neither in body or mind is 
there question of a direct descent of man from apes or monkeys” 
(p. 83), for these indeed are beings who missed their chance of 
becoming men by failing to “adopt the hand.” Man evolved be- 
cause “man kept his hand” (p. 70) as he wended his long slow 
way from the mythical ancestral Propithecanthropi (p. 281). 
When we read (p. 100) that “the human proportions are the 
original” we are jolted into a recollection of what Mivart said so 
well fifty years ago in “ Man and Apes,” p. 177: 

But to assert this is as much as to say that low down in the 
scale of Primates was an ancestral form so like man that it 
might well be called an homunculus; and we have the virtual 
pre-existence of man’s body supposed, in order to account for 
the actual first appearance of that body as we know it—a 
supposition manifestly absurd if put forward as an explana- 
tion. 

The loss of the thumb and the realignment of the big toe did 
the evolving trick in anatomy and the discovery of fire was the 
special cultural acquirement. To the question “whether man is 
naturally intended for monogamy” he replied (p. 193), “I would 
give a decided negative.” With young university students taught 
such doctrines, can we be surprised at the breakdown of morals so 
prevalent these days? . F. P. LeB. 








BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The “ Catholic Mind.” —Father Herbert Thurston’s timely article, 
“ Blessed Cardinal Bellarmine,” is reprinted in the issue of the 
Catholic Mind for June 22. His closing words urge us to have 
recourse in prayer to this teacher now raised to the altars of 
the Church: 

In this country, where controversy is continually forced upon 
Catholics, both clerical and lay, even against their will, no 
nobler example can be proposed for our imitation than that of 
the gentle and noble-hearted scholar who has just been 
beatified. 

Father Devine contributes “Canada’s Jesuit Martyrs” and 
Father Kean “The Problem of Pain.”.——The issue for July 8 
opens with “The Church in Spain,” a critique of the union of 
Church and State in Spain and the organization of the hierarchy, 
showing the difference between France and Spain in this matter. 
Father Vincent McNabb’s “Is it Anglo-Catholicism” reviews the 
position outlined in the Rev. F. Hood’s pamphlet, “ English Cath- 
olicism and the See of Rome.” The author lays bare the con- 
fused notions concerning the Primacy, Infallibility and touches 
briefly but decisively on the separation of the English Church 
from Rome. “Catholic Pioneers of Wireless” indicates the con- 
tributions of M. Edouard Branly, one of the pioneers of wireless 
telegraphy. 





Starting an Angel's Wing,—‘ The Dancer in the Shrine’ 
(Doran, $1.50), by Amanda Benjamin Hall, quite deservedly won 
the prize offered by the Poetry Society of America, for the best 
poem read at its meetings in 1920. There are other genuine in- 
spirations in the book and a careful reading of them makes im- 
perative the linking of Miss Hall’s name with those of Sara Teas- 
dale and Edna St. Vincent Millay. “The Sculptor” and “I'll 
Build My House” show that materialism is not the philosophy 
of Amanda Benjamin Hall. With a charming disdain for earth- 
liness she can suffuse most ordinary things with the glamor of 

See what she makes of the “ Dish-Washer ”: 

Above the foam curled a light plume of steam— 
An airy blue embodiment of dream, 


That drew the tribute ot her eager gaze 
As though it were a genie from a vase. 


romance, 


Her hands worked on with even rise and fall, 
But she was not aware of them at all. 

A breeze came in, a stranger to the town, 

And set her tumblers bobbing up and down, 
And making tinkly music, frail and sweet, 
Like fairy bells you startle with your feet 

In woodland grass. Then happily her soul 
Awoke to sunlight nesting in a bowl: 

A little crystal boat it seemed to be 

Upon the light and lustre of the sea. 





The “Catholic World.“—The Catholic World for July is brim- 
ful of good things. Katherine Brégy appraises the ‘“ Newer 
American Poetry” and pleads for lyric mirth, “still aware of 
all the pain and passion of the world.” The sixth centenary of 
the canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas makes timely Father 
Ignatius Smith’s article on the “Saint and Scholar.” “Is the 
Catholic Church Efficient” is the question asked by Thomas F. 
Coakley, D.D., and his answer is highly interesting. Benjamin 
Fraticis Musser has a thoughtful paper, “A Study in American 
Slang.” “ Muckraking Monasticism” by Patrick J. Healy, S.T.D., 
reviews G. G. Coulton’s “Five Centuries of Religion,” Mary 
Kolars in a deep study gives us “ Mr. Belloc and English Letters ” 
and Catherine M. Bresnan’s lines on “ Destiny” breathe piety and 
poetry. 





French Catholic Sociology.—The readers of “L’Abbé Jean- 
Baptiste Debrabant” (Paris: Téqui), will be grateful to the 
author, Mgr. Laveille, Vicar General of the diocese of Meaux, for 
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having preserved a very complete record of the remarkable 
achievements of the founder of the “Sainte Union des Sacrés 
Ceeurs.” Ordained priest in northern France at the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, in an era of reconstruction some- 
what similar to our own, and in which many of the same religious 
and social problems had to be faced, the Abbé Debrabant realized 
that one of the imperative needs of the moment was that of a 
sound education of the young. His congregation, composed of a 
branch for men and one for women, did excellent work in France 
itself, and gradually spread to other countries, until today it has 
houses and schools in England, Ireland, the United States and 
South America. The venerable founder (1801-1880) joined to 
sanctity of a high order a thorough understanding of the peda- 
gogical problems facing the Catholic educator. The biography is 
instructive and interesting, though greater compression would have 
made it stronger——lIn a series of fifteen conferences entitled “La 
Femme Chrétienne et la Souffrance (Paris: Téqui), the Abbé 
Henri Morice, conscious of the burden of suffering which the Cath- 
olic wife, mother and maid must often bear, if they wish to be 
faithful to their duties, brings them to the foot of the Cross and 
shows them, in the person of the suffering Christ, the model they 
must follow. The volume is written with simplicity and unction; 
to these is added the literary gift of apt and telling illustration —— 
That indefatigable prelate, Mgr. Gibier, Bishop of Versailles, is 
still manfully contributing by his pen to the religious and social 
reconstruction of our times. In “Le Régne de la Conscience” 
(Paris, Téqui), he draws three pictures the contemplation of which 
is today much needed. He paints conscience deformed, rectified 
and finally triumphant in the soul of the individual and energizing 
for all noble ends in society at large. The book is inspiring and 
thoroughly practical, the work of a social reformer who under- 
stands the evils of the times and knows where the effective remedies 
are to be found. 





Fiction—“ Sinbad” (Seltzer, $2.00), by C. Kay Scott, is a gross 
story in which the characters are without morals or a sense of 
decency. 


“Mardi” (Page, $2.00), by Herman Melville, is a real South 
Sea story. It shows by contrast how amateurish the modern South 
Sea writers are. “ Mardi” first appeared in 1849. While not so 
well known as “ Moby Dick” it has Melville’s humor and de- 
scriptive power at its best. Readers may wish that Melville were 
not so long in telling his tale. They must admit his power. It is 
a hopeful sign for American literature that more of Melville’s 
books have been sold during the past four years than at any time 
during the author’s life. 


“In Naaman’s House ” (The Abingdon Press, $1.75), by Marian 
MacLean Finney, is a story that keeps the reader in good company 
and sends him away refreshed. It is an amplification of the story 
in the Fourth Book of Kings. The quaint charm of the narrative 
holds one in as delightful captivity as the darling Miriam in 
Naaman’s House, and the childlike confidence in the loving kind- 
ness of the great Jehovah produces a contagious reverence. 


“Through the Wheat” (Scribners, $1.75), by Thomas Boyd, is 
a story of the Great War, all too vivid, for we are regaled with 
the filthy talk and the blasphemy of camp life. The picture of 
the almost unendurable hardships and the terrible fighting are again 
brought before us as only one who has gone through it can tell us. 

To readers who might be misled by the title, it is only fair to 
say that “The Soul of Abe Lincoln” (Lippincott), by Bernie 
Babcock, is a cheap melodramatic story into which Liacoin is 
occasionally dragged. 

In “The Shame Dance” (Harper), Wilbur Daniel Steele has 


gathered a collection of short stories which have as little regard for 
the canons of morality as they have for the canons of art. 
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Sociology 
The Conference on Industrial Problems 


O describe the outstanding fact of the first Catholic 

Conference on Industrial Problems held in Mil- 
waukee on June 27 and 28, a Chestertonian phrase is 
necessary for the simple reason that the most outstanding 
fact was the reality of a first Catholic conference on in- 
dustrial problems. Difficulties, theoretical and practical, 
weighty and far-reaching, had to be overcome. Buoyancy 
of youth joined to maturity of experienced judgment was 
required in the promoters of the conference. Fortunately 
both are had in the personalities of Mr. David A. McCabe, 
professor of economics, Princeton University, the presi- 
dent, and Rev. R. A. McGowan of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, the secretary-treasurer. The public 
praise bestowed upon them by Bishop Muldoon and Dr. 
Ryan gave honor to whom honor belonged. They were 
the efficient cause of the first conference. 


Inseparably linked with the success of the Milwaukee 
meeting was its catholicity. There were present delegates, 
representing the church of the North, the South, the East 
and the West, of the United States. Catholic laborers 
were there, the most notable being Mr. Matthew J. Woll 
of Chicago, the vice-president of the American Federation 
of Labor. After listening spell-bound to his eloquence 
and cogent reasoning, the audience was thankful to labor 
for rescuing such talent from the desert air. Mr. Woll’s 
speech was the oratorical gem of the meeting. 

Catholic employers were there, too, not in the same pro- 
portion as the representatives of the working man, but 
supplementing in quality what they lacked in quantity. 
Thus, Father Husslein, chairman of the Worker and Own- 
ership Session, introduced Colonel P. H. Callahan, Presi- 
dent of the Louisville Varnish Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, as “ one of our most progressive Catholic employers 
and one deserving of our sincere gratitude.” In passing 
it might interest the readers of America to learn that a 
speaker on the side of capital expressed, good naturedly of 
course, the hope that “ Father Husslein’s bishop would 
some day impose on him the obligation of building a 
church on a definite sum of money within a limited period 
of time.” Probably Dr. Ryan would be given a vacation 
of two weeks in which to erect a metropolitan cathedral. 
However it was the good-natured author of the above re- 
mark who afterwards held a most earnest conversation 
with Mrs. Hallis of Chicago, who had touched the confer- 
ence by her recital of the plight of the working girls in 
Illinois, seeking legislative relief through an eight-hour 
law. Was not this meeting of an individual capitalist and 
laborer a practical realization of the motive for a Catholic 
conference on industrial problems? 

Again, there was present a catholicity of ecclesiastical 
color amongst the delegates. Attending all the confer- 
ences, taking part in the discussions and presiding at the 
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mass meeting was the attable, encouraging Bishop of 
Rockford, the Rt. Rev. Peter J. Muldoon. In apprecia- 
tion, the conference unanimously elected Bishop Muldoon 
to the newly created office of Honorary President. Parish 
priests together with priest-professors and Sister-pro- 
fessors offered the complementary colors to the episcopal 
purple. They were all an earnest of the Church’s 
determination to unite in friendship the now unhappily 
warring factions of capital and labor. It was for- 
tunate, too, that a living exemplification of Christ’s 
beatitude, “ blessed are the peace-makers,”’ was present to 
address the conference. Mine-worker in his youth, con- 
fidant of miners and operators as a priest, one whose 
labors as an arbitrator won the praise and personal friend- 
ship of President Theodore Roosevelt, the Rev. J. J. Cur- 
ran of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, could with unique 
emphasis urge the adoption of the “ square-deal policy,” 
which is but another translation of the Master’s Golden 
Rule. 

But the note of catholicity cannot be separated from 
Apostolicity. It was the “ Twelve” and their legitimate 
successors who were sent to teach all nations. And the 
Catholic note that rang truest of all throughout the whole 
conference was the insistence on the teaching of Peter’s 
successor, Leo XIII, as found in his treasure encyclical, 
“On the Condition of the Working Classes.” To hear Mr. 
John A. Voll of Philadelphia, President of the Glass 
Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada, 
declare that it was not the fanatical extremism of Social- 
ism, but the practical idealism of the Leonine Christian 
democracy that was the worker’s goal, made his audience 
believe that the first Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems had consecrated itself to a work that would not 
be in vain. 

But it is important to note that the conference is solely 
a conference. No vote is taken on any industrial ques- 
tion. This policy, made a part of the constitution at the 
initial organization last December, was triply safeguarded 
at the present meeting, so that to have such a vote in the 
future it must be demanded by a two-thirds majority at 
two consecutive annual meetings. The reason is obvious. 
A conference could easily be “ packed” by partisans of 
some questionable theory. There was but one opposing 
voice, to this more stringent rule. “ Socialist,” someone 
thereupon whispered, in a comment that was audible to all ; 
and the audience, Milwaukeeans and non-Milwaukeeans, 
relaxed in laughter. 

The meeting place of the next conference was left to 
the decision of the executive committee. If the en- 
thusiastic satisfaction of the delegates is a criterion of 
future success, the Catholic conference on industrial prob- 
lems is destined to accomplish great good. This too was 
the blessing earnestly invoked on the work of the conven- 
tion in the closing prayer of Bishop Muldoon. 


Dantiet M. O’ConneELL, S.J. 
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Education 


The Catholic Educational Convention 


S Dr. Guilday tells us, “‘ John, Bishop of Baltimore,” 

was attacked for the style of his signature, then 
a singularity in these parts, when he issued his first 
Pastoral, on May 28, 1792, but for all the commotion 
stirred by excited bigotry, the Pastoral “ was widely read 
and admired.” Well might it have been admired, for 
the venerable Father of the American Hierarchy was a 
great man, and he dealt with great ideas. It is not, 
then, remarkable that when addressing himself for the 
first time to his flock, Bishop Carroll began by explaining 
the advantages of a Catholic education and pleading for 
the support of his new “ school at George-Town.” 


Nearly a century and a third have passed away since 
the first American Bishop urged his people to found and 
patronize Catholic schools. His successors in the Epis- 
copate now number more than one hundred, and the 
little school “at George-Town” is a stately university, 
and herself the Alma Mater of colleges and universities 
that have carried the Cross of Christ and the lamp of 
learning from Massachusetts to California and from Wis- 
consin to Louisiana. God has given the increase. In 
every village, schools dedicated by the sacred sign of 
our redemption, train millions of children “in the habit 
of obedience to the will of God; the same principles of 
reverential love and fear of Him; of continual respect 
for His Holy Name.” The prayer of the Bishop planning 
in his Cathedral city of Baltimore for generations yet un- 
born has been answered by the fruitful labors of a zealous 
hierarchy and a devoted band of Catholic teachers. 

Yet the problem remains, and shall remain until every 
Catholic child finds his place in a Catholic school. The 
spirit of John, Bishop of Baltimore, who at the outset 
of his episcopate pleaded for the soul of the Catholic 
child and for right of the child to a Catholic education, is 
thank God, the spirit of our priests and people. Today 
we have schools, academies, colleges, seminaries, univer- 
sities, in every center of population, and have at least 
begun to find for every educational need an educational 
opportunity. The struggle has been great, at times almost 
overwhelming, and while the results have been in some 
degree commensurate, none but educators who realize that 
the work is not theirs alone, but theirs and God’s, can 
tace the future with the confidence that today animates 
the Catholic teaching body. 

Twenty years ago, the Catholic Educational Association 
began its work in St. Louis, and in its printed reports 
may be read the deeds, the hopes, the failures, and the 
aspirations of American Catholic educators. Never has 
the Association been prone to indulge in idle fancies, pic- 
turing a virtue where it had no existence, or shunning a 
danger where it was threatened. Through its activities 
our schools and colleges have been aided in arriving at 
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a just self-estimate; sources of strength have been prop- 
erly valued and increased, and shortcomings have been 
remedied. The Cleveland convention of the present year 
was of no less value than the gatherings which have pre- 
ceded, and few were the topics of interest and importance 
which were not treated and discussed in the general and 
sectional meetings. Yet, as reflected in “ The Declaration 
of Principles” adopted by the Association, it appears 
that the allied topics of religion in education and the 
right of Catholics to maintain parish schools were of 
paramount interest to the delegates at the 1923 Convention. 


Happily, certain differences of opinion which at times 
divide Catholics on social problems, have no place in the 
discussion of the problems of Catholic education. The 
main difficulty is to persuade our non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens of the reasonableness of Catholic principles in 
education and of their value not only to Catholics but to 
the community at large. In a number of States campaigns 
are now being conducted which, if successful, will close 
the private school, and while it is true that the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court will probably halt some 
of these campaigns, it is by no means certain, as has 
already been suggested in America, that this decision 
marks a sweeping victory for freedom in education. How- 
ever this may be, it would seem incredible that any 
citizen of a great Republic, which enumerates in its Declar- 
ation of Independence the truth that men have certain 
rights which in no sense are derived from the civil gov- 
ernment, can object to the following statement approved 
by the Convention: 

Catholics regard the education of their children in their own 
parish schools not as a private but as a fundamental right. This 
right is based upon the natural authority and duty of parents. It 
results from the fact of parenthood, is anterior to the rights of 
the State in the matter of education, and would persist even if the 
present political society were done away with. 


Denominational schools, as all private schools, represent the 
principle of personal liberty, the liberty of every individual to 
engage in any honest occupation or action which is not inconsistent 
with the rights of others or prejudicial to the State. The at- 
tempted suppression of these schools involves the greatest danger 
to the country, for it is, to that extent, a denial and an attempted 
suppression of the principle of personal liberty itself. 

Legislative measures to prohibit attendance at schools other than 
the public schools, strike at the fundamental rights of Catholics 
as citizens. These measures would make practically impossible 
the instruction and training of Catholic children in their Faith 
in accordance with their parents’ obligation. This would be 
religious persecution. . 

Catholic schools are not the product of an exotic phil- 
osophy. They are racy of the soil and ante-date the 
State-supported system. Moreover, both in principle and 
in practise, they are genuinely representative of the Amer- 
ican spirit which, while paying due deference to the civil 
authority, looks with jealousy, as Jefferson said, upon the 
assumption by that authority of any power not plainly 
granted by the fundamental law of the land. Never has it 
been seriously contended that Catholic and other private 
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schools have failed to prepare their pupils for the duties of 
citizenship; of ten attacks, one is founded in ignorance 
of their work, and the other nine are the outcome of a 
vilely un-American religious bigotry. It would, indeed, 
be a curious travesty upon the institutions of a republic 
dedicated to civil and religious liberty, were Catholics, 
or any group of citizens, to be penalized for founding 
schools, which, while meeting all proper academic and 
civil requirements, also teach the little ones entrusted to 
their care to praise, revere and serve Almighty God. 
Paut L. DLABELY, S.J. 
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Ee Note ditt Cénie ~ 
The Classics in 

Secondary Schools 

N his report to the fourth annual meeting of the Amer- 

ican Classical League, held at Ann Arbor, Mich., Dr. 

Andrew F. West, President of the League, told of the re- 

sults of the classical investigations being carried on by a 

committee. The complete report of the committee on the 

status of the classical studies is promised for next year. 
Dr. West stated: 

Our purpose is to ascertain and improve the condition of Latin 
and Greek teaching in all the secondary schools; for it is these 
schools, more than the colleges, which mainly determine our stand- 
ards of liberal education. If they wabble, the colleges wabble. 
We are having elaborate statistical studies made, tests for de- 
termining the character and validity of the various objectives 
and for showing how far they are being realized and by what 
improvements they may be better realized. . . . One fact, however, 
is clear. It is that whatever the faults in our classical teaching 
may be the record of success is greater than in most other sub- 
jects. The key to success here and everywhere is better teachers 
and thereby better teaching for the more valuable subjects of study. 

The classics have been the backbone of the educational 
curriculum for centuries; the mental training that they 
have given has been entirely satisfactory; their value as 
an offset to the commercialism and materialism of the day 
is undoubted. In studying the causes, then, of the disre- 
pute into which Latin and Greek have fallen, it might be 
well, primarily, to investigate the qualifications and meth- 
ods of the classical teachers. Even the finest instruments 
produce poor results when handled by the incompetent. 





Truth-telling by 
Compulsion 


H“ ESTY becomes a necessity rather than the 
best policy, if the new methods of extorting truth 
come into vogue. A noted New York opthalmologist 
claims that the retinoscope is an infallible detector of de- 
ceit. Untruthfulness, according to this doctor, though it 
apparently comes natural to some, causes a mental strain 
which results in temporary myopia or near sightedness. 
As a result of this, a shadow, cast on the retina at the 
back of the eye, may be observed. This is but an elabora- 
tion of the age-honored method of demanding that the 
culprit look you in the eye without blinking. It is less 
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drastic than the use of scopolamin, as reported in the much 
heralded experiments conducted in San Quentin prison. 
By the use of this drug, truth is obtained by setting out 
“to destroy completely every appreciation of their (the 
prisoners’) environment, to eliminate every vestige of their 
will power, to make it impossible for them even to think, 
dream or reason.” 

Lying, henceforward, will be so easily detected by 
lights and mirrors, and so completely prevented by the 
hypodermic needle that truth will cease to be a virtue. 
But we must not overlook the fact that truth telling is a 
matter of education rather than of science, of morality 
rather than of physical research, of volition rather than of 


| compulsion. Drugs and mirrors do not reach the soul, 


nor strengthen the will, nor establish in man principles of 
right and wrong. 





Decrease in 
Lynchings 
T is gratifying to note that the great black spot on the 
fair name of the South has been erased by half. The 
Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala., reports that during the first six months of 1923, there 
were fifteen lynchings. This is fifteen fewer than the 
record for the same period of 1922, and twenty-one fewer 
than the number for the corresponding months of 1921. 
Of these victims of mob-rule during the current year, two 
were white and thirteen were Negroes, one of the latter 
being a woman. The State of Florida had seven of these 
lynchings within her jurisdiction. Concurrent with this 
report, the newspapers announced a great Klan demonstra- 
tion, hundreds strong from all Alabama, that marched 
through the streets of Tuskegee. 

It would be only surmise to assign reasons for this 
favorable decline of violence. The number of possible 
victims may have been reduced by the great Negro exodus 
to the North. But it would be more consoling to conclude 
that respect for lawful authority and the dictates of right 
reason were moderating prejudice and inflamed passions. 
It may be stated frankly, however, that however one ex- 
plains the decrease, there were, during the first half of 
1923, exactly fifteen lynchings too many. 





Religion and 
Science 
OME time ago Dr. R. A. Millikan, physicist and di- 
rector of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics 
at Pasadena, Calif., formulated the subjoined statement 
and secured for it the approbation of over thirty public 
men both clerical and lay, scientific and nonscientific. 
We, the undersigned, deeply regret that in recent controversies 
there has been a tendency to present science and religion as ir- 
reconcilable and antagonistic domains of thought, for in fact they 
meet distinct human needs, and in the rounding out of human life 
they supplement rather than displace or oppose each other. 
The purpose of science is to develop, without prejudice or pre- 
conception of any kind, a knowledge of the facts, the laws, and 
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the processes of nature. The even more important task of religion, 
on the other hand, is to develop the consciences, the ideals, and 
the aspirations of mankind. Each of these two activities represents 
a deep and vital function of the soul of man, and both are necessary 
for the life, the progress, and the happiness of the human race. 


It is a sublime conception of God which is furnished by science, 
and one wholly consonant with the highest ideals of religion, when 
it represents Him as revealing Himself through countless ages in 
the development of the earth as an abode for man and in the age- 
long inbreathing of life into its constituent matter, culminating 
in man with his spiritual nature and all his God-like powers. 

This is very beautiful and very true, but we seriously 
question the religious viewpoint of some of the signatories, 
especially when we find Professor Conklin of Princeton 
among them. Religion is the acknowledgment and service 
of a personal God. The true religion is the acknowl- 
edgment and service of God and the adherence to those 
truths which He has deigned to reveal to us. The task 
of religion is to secure this submission of intellect and will 
to a personal, self-revealed God, not in a vague, indefinite 
way “to develop the consciences, the ideals, and the as- 
pirations of mankind.” That there is and can be no con- 
tradiction between true science and true religion needs no 
reaffirmation. There are however manifold contradictions 
between pseudo-science as heralded today and religion, 
and the fault is not with religion. It is emphatically the 
duty of science to develop along lines not contrary to 
Revelation. If such tallying with revelational data be 
“ prejudice or preconception of any kind,” “ then make the 
most of it.” 


Heredity and 
Mental Defectives 
ANY of our modern sociologists are very much 
4 concerned with limiting or completely hindering 
the propagation of offspring among certain classes, whom 
they consider less desirable for society. How absurd 
their self-assurance is when dealing with the difficult 
subject of heredity is well illustrated by a communication 
of James R. Whitwell, M.B., medical superintendent of 
St. Audry’s Hospital in Suffolk, to the British Medical 
Journal for July 8, 1922. Reference has in various 
places been made to this letter, which was written to dis- 
prove the rash assumptions underlying the propaganda 
for the sterilization of mental defectives. A much wider 
knowledge is required he argues, than that which at 
present is based upon the well known history of such 
families as the “ Jukes ” and the “ Kallikaks ”: 

As an example I will quote one carefully examined series of 
families mentioned by Langes (Denmark). Forty-four familie. 
supplied seventy mental patients to his institution; the most num- 
erously represented had four members, the majority only one af- 
fected. In the ascending family lines of these patients, with their 
collateral branches, for a few generations, some 400 showed mental 
symptoms, varying from “excessive nervousness,” “gloomy dis- 
position,” “variable temper,” “ excitability,” and “ eccentricity” to 
definite insanity. These same forty-four families, however, also 
produced two cabinet ministers, one ambassador, three bishops, 
eight prominent clergymen, three generals, several other high 
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military officers, three admirals, several other high naval officers, 
three members of the High Court of Justice, two headmasters. 
two directors of well known institutions, eight hospital physicians, 
nine university professors, at least twenty-three holders of 
academic doctorates, and a large number of eminent officials, 
businessmen, members of Parliament, teachers, and others of value 
to the community. 

All of this goes to show how precious little we know 
on the subject of inheritance, which is often discussed 
with such infallibility by modern writers, and which many 
are ever ready to make the basis of legislation. Referring 
to the question of mental defectives, Goddard himself, 
the historian of the Kallikak family, says: “At best 
sterilization is not likely to be a final solution.” 





Protestant and Catholic 
Converts in China 


HE following valuable table of comparative statistics 

of Catholics and Protestants in the Chinese mission 
fields were officially compiled and supplied to the Siccawei 
Annuary for 1922. They are taken here from an ar- 
ticle contributed by the Rev. M. Kennelly, S.J., of Sic- 
cawei, Shanghai, to Our Missions: 


Baptized Cath. Can- 











Prot. Cath. didates for 

Province Communicants Converts Baptism 

DD si cscceeebdbnte tn tanta 5,070 73,912 53,531 
DE cieiacacketsdemeeasen 27,902 59,621 8,762 
SEL ‘Nabotadadeheawerbsonasee 22,283 595,801 108,965 
SN Sx ons) oo’ p wine hanes Ce 38,584 64,432 5,000 
EAA ere A 12,418 56,931 23,398 
MI, adic ns'é ao alslag Ghipis Laue 11,018 36,438 29,593 
EE iti ba 50 awnddaiema denen 14,725 110,118 27,919 
SE as ie ncah ive epesnain 1,336 8,964 10,818 
PT och nc cenciees ehaetn 7,827 83,804 20,511 

DE ti decdesvesebevinceew 29,783 195,863 27,087 
NED |. cWGdacdcaedicbokbacde 4,772 5,119 2,000 
SL cn ccdccnageecdnenet 61,262 99,235 8,470 
SEED. nc ddposdeccsesdaatats 9,446 35,281 1,179 
RAE Aare & 8,340 69,828 13,561 
DT A546 ¢4s00da000n oka we 41,821 156,091 73,764 
BEE Rinbaddecscdcneesidaniws 7,081 57,425 55,568 
EE Louie's b4tsbadidben 12,954 155,594 25,623 
WY 30.4.6 an PaR shade evaeenes 7,816 17,081 6,728 
SE CD WIE nic cacnkseacs cosencan 1,881,538 502,477 
NN dai cs ecisansdaucbous 20,586 56,431 3,843 
i 605 ie. dubuconbehes xwitts 113,970 33,388 
EE nud badebbae kbeedscocsé .. Suan 320 25 
DEE dl chucdbadadabectsceves .40ken 4,079 300 
Outlying Dependencies ........ ..... 174,800 37,556 
CA TEOMOE |. os ss dice s-as heaps 334,974 2,056,338 540,033 


The writer notes that Catholic converts are, as a fact, 
six to one as compared with the number of Protestant com- 
municants. The results have been achieved by a small 
staff of men, with none of the wealth and lavish equipment 
of the Protestant societies. 

























































